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Important New Macmillan Publications 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


By CHARLES A. BEARD, Author of “American Government and Politics,” “The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution,” ete. 


A work indispensable to a complete understanding of the Constitution A careful and valuable analysis 
of the original records, sources and other facts which influenced the shaping of that important document 


AMERICAN SYNDICALISM: THE I. Ww. W. 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Author of “‘As Others See Us,” “The Social Unrest,” et 

A careful, sympathetic and critical study of American syndicalism as represented in the order named 
the Industrial Workers of the World 

The theory, or philosophy, of this syndicalism is given, a review made of the practical experiences of 
the movement as it has expressed itself here in the last few years, and a review sought of its possible 
destinies in the United States. $1.25 net 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D., Author of “Social Progress in Contemporary Europe,” et 


A comprehensive review of existing governments, their historical origins, and their development “No 
such concise and intelligible conspectus of European systems of administration has been available hithert 
The book neatly fills a conspicuous gap in the broad and weighty literature ot! Olitical sciences Phila 
delphia North American. $3.00 net 

CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE | 
jy G. HAROLD POWELL, General Manager California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, former A tant ¢ 


Bureau of Plant Industry, ete., U. S. Department of Agriculture 
A valuable work with the latest information on the principles that govern the organization and 
agement of the American co-operative associations in agriculture 


A practical guide for those who desire to organize co-operative systems and wish to escape the usua 
pitfalls. lllustrated. $1.50 net 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION 


By Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Author of “The Income Tax,” etc. 

A new book by this well-known expert on taxation and its most recent problems. The present 
ume summarizes the result of years of investigation and study on all phases of the taxation question hy 
Professor Seligman. The work is vital in its discussion of the new and recent tax problems 

“The volume constitutes the most important contribution to the science that has yet appeared 


—Annals of the American Academy. ; $4.00 net 
THE LARGER ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM | 
By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING, Author of “Socialism As It Is,” ete. ; 
The most important of recent works on Socialism. An examination of the underlying foundati« 


upon which Socialism rests, its roots in philosophy, science, history, sociology and morality, and a revir 

‘ ~~ ‘ . : 
of its far-reaching consequences—its effects on philosophy, science, religion, morality, education and th ' 
relation of man to woman. $150 net 
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HARVARD STUDIES IN 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


HISTORY AS PAST ETHICS 
An Introduction to the History of Morals 


By Philip Van Ness Myers 


A Review: 

“This book completes a series of 
historical text-books approved in 
more than thirty years’ use for their 
balanced judgment and lucid eclec- 
ticism. It is designed for advanced 
classes, but will appeal strongly also 
to the well-informed reader for the 
new co-ordination that it supplies to 
the main facts of world history. The 
development of ethical ideals is traced 
from the dawn of consciousness in 
the kinship group to the evolution 
of morals under democracy.”—The 
Churchman, April 12th, 1913. 


Svo, cloth, 387 pages. $1.50 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atlanta Columbus Dallas San Francisco 











4 NEW VOLUME IN THE “ALL RED” 
BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 


By J. BAMPFYLDE FULLER 
An exceedingly careful, compact, 
and comprehensive study ... 
well and vividly written.—Spring- 
field Republican. 
393 pages. With Illustrations and colored 
map. $3.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,Boston 


Old English Ballads 


By JOHN A. LONG 

A collection of Robin Hood and other Old Eng- 
lish ballads, edited for the use of children and 
youth. There {is an appropriate introduction to 
each ballad The book contains many charming 
Illustrations 

Cloth. 144 pages. Illustrated, 50 cents. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


First Folio Edition. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter. 40 vols. Cloth, 75c. per 
vol.; leather, $1.00 per vol. 

“By all odds the best edition now 
accessible."—[The Living Age. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
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The Dropsie College for Hebrew 


and Cognate Learning 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘Two Fellowships an Five Hun- 
‘dred Dollars annually will be award- 
ed at a meeting of the Governors in 
une, one in the Bibli- 
cal Department and one in the Rab- 
binical Department. Applications, 
with full information as to the pre- 
vious studies of the candidate,should 
be made in writing to Doctor Cyrus 
Adler, President of the Dropsie Col- 
lege, Broad and York Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 








The a on SUMMER SCHOOL, 
at North Hatley, Que., now in its sixth year, of- 
fers a delightisl ey to study German, 
French, agg Italian, Portuguese, Greek. Latin, 
Mathematics, Elementary Law, Magazine Writing, 
Public Speaking, and Piano Playing, under compe- 
tent instructors, by a beautiful lake, just north of 
Vermont. The PREPARATORY DEP'T nee 
been most successful in preparing boys and girls for 
school and college entrance examinations. For tl- 
lustrated booklet, address DR. C. U. CLARK, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 





The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other yo Cer- 
tificate privileges. Number of pupils limited. 
Special schedule arranged for eac Percentage 
of pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College 
unusually large. Gymnasium, outdoor sports. 15th 
year opens Oct. 2, 1913. 


ITALIAN HOME SCHOOL 


ARCHESA ILDA ROERO DI CORTANZE re- 
ceives into her home a limited number of 
English and American girls for purposes of study, 
travel, and cultivated social life. VIA MARIA 
CRISTINA 8. ROME. American correspondent, 
Mrs. R. K. PECK, 36 Cherry Street, Lynn, Mass. 


The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 
814 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosA 
920 Sav. Bk.Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mgr. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 











You can always find 


At DUTTON’S 


the latest books; the rare books; 
illustrated books of all kinds; cards, 
calendars and art novelties. 


31 West 23d St. 























Three Philosophical Poets 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
Recently Professor of Philosophy in 
Hiarvard Univeraity 
Sve. Cloth, 82.25. 


Chivairy in English Literature 
By W. H,. SCHOFIELD, 
Professor of Comparative Literature 
in Harvard University 
Svo. Cloth. 82.25. 
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cit. Benjamin,225 SthAv.,.N.Y 
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A CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets on 
social and political science now 
ready. H. WILLIAMS, 105 E. 22d St., N. ¥ 
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“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li- 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 








Three Notable New Issues 


Food and Flavor 


A Gastronomic Guide to Health and Good Living 
By Henry T. Finck 


A presentation of the nation-wide danger and evil of our 
“‘denatured foods,” with important chapters on governmental 
gastronomy, and the lessons in good living taught by intelligent 
study of the market-places, gardens, and restaurants of Frarce, 


Italy, Germany and England. 


Constructive discussion of the science and art of savory 
cooking, pointing to the ultimate solution of the urgent problem 


of domestic help. 


Illustrations and decorations by Chapman. Price $2.00 net, postage 18 cents. 


Intensely interesting. 


A book for everybody. 





Zone Policeman 88 
By HARRY A. FRANCK, author of 
“A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World.”” A vivid and humorous pic 
ture of experiences on the Canal Zone. 
$2.00 net, postage /2 cents 


The American Spirit 
By OSCAR S. STRAUS. A notable 
contribution to proper understanding 
of the spirit, growth, and tendency 
of our domestic and foreign problems. 
$2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 














A NEW BOOK BY 


H. G. WELLS 


The DISCOVERY of the FUTURE 


The author shows that b\ utilizing the Intellec- 
tual forees which have enabled us to 
history of the past we may with reasonable cer- 
tainty forecast the future. This essay wil! stiroulate 
thought and provoke Jliscussion. 60c. net ; by mall,65c. 


B.W.HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York ready, and will be sent to any address. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Century Co. 














THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1912 IS NOW READY. Cloth, $3.50 net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
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The Spring Educational Number 
HE 


OF 


NATION 


WILL BE PUBLISHED MAY 8th 


Among other special features, Professor Stuart P. Sherman, of 
the University of Illinois, will write on EDUCATION BY THE 
PEOPLE. There will also be an article on ACADEMIC AU- 
TOCRACY=—a discussion of college government and the relation 
of the taculty to president and trustees. 

There will be reviews of recent text-books. 

5,000 extra copies will be mailed to Professors in the Univer- 
sities and Colleges throughout the United States. 


Usual rates for advertising. 
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In addition to a consideration of the new authors of 
1913, those who have arrived and those 
who show promise of arriving 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR MAY 


WILL CONTAIN. 
Our City Gardens By Maurice Maeterlinck 


A Spring Essay new and hitherto unpublished. 


By Jack London 


Samuel, a Story 
Lut this story by Jack London is so 


THE BOOKMAN rarely publishes fiction. 
remarkable, so truly a bit of literature, that we cannot deny our readers and our- 





selves the pleasure of publishing it, 
For 25 cents, which I enclose, please 


send BOOKMAN for 3 months, begin- 


When They Were Twenty-One By Bailey Millard | 3" vik iia, 
The story of the early struggles and aspirations of a group 
of San Francisco men and women of letters who have since 


Name 


Address 











“arrived.” 





French Best Sellers of Yesterday and Today ByAlvanF. Sanborn 
Telling of the books which in France have sold into the hundreds of thousands and 


millions. 


Personal Recollections of Ibsen By Bolette Sontum 


The narrative of the daughter of Ibsen's physician. 


The Grub Street Problem Part III The Age of Queen Anne 
By Algernon Tassin 


Being consideration of the seribes and the cost of living in various periods. 


The Problem of Edwin Drood By Burton Egbert Stevenson 


An American Analysis of a much discussed mystery, 


AND MANY OTHER FEATURES 








For further particulars, address 


THE BOOKMAN 


4th Avenue and 30th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1913 


The Week 


——e 


It is difficult to speak without con- 
tempt of proposals to abrogate out of 
hand the treaty under which the United 
States acquired the right to build the 
Panama Canal. The only reason as- 
signed is that we now find the treaty an 
obstacle to our doing what we solemnly 
agreed not to do. Therefore, tear it up! 
There are regular methods of supersed- 
ing or modifying treaties We got rid 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by nego- 
tiating the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to 
take its place. But no country that did 
not wish to advertise itself as faithless 
and shameless would undertake to serve 
notice that it did not any longer consid- 
er itself bound by a treaty into which 
it had freely entered, and which in the 
view of both law and morals is abso- 
lutely binding. The stark power to do 
this need not be questioned. We can, if 
we choose, declare the United States a 
pariah among the nations, and give 
warning that none of our international 
engagements are to be kept if we find it 
inconvenient. But a mad rush into in- 
famy is inconceivable. 


Washington dispatches state that 
some errors that have crept into the 
income-tax section of the Underwood bill 
are to be corrected, particularly the one 
by which proceeds of life-insurance poli- 
cies were unintentionally subjected to 
the tax. 
errors it may contain, the wording of 


But apart from any downright 
the section is of such extraordinary 
character that something ought to be 
done, and done soon, to give the public 
a fair chance to find out what it means. 
Everybody knows, of course, the gener- 
al effect designed—that $4,000 shall be 
exempt, that the amount of income 
above $4,000 and under $20,000 shall be 
taxed 1 per cent., the amount above $20,- 
000 and under $50,000 2 per cent., and 
so on. They also know, in a general 
Way, that the Government intends, so 
far as possible, to collect “at the source” 
—on dividends through the corporation 
tax, on salaries through the officers of 
corporations paying them, etc. But the 
mechanism of the collection is a matter 





The Nation 


' of no little importance, and yet to any 
ordinary reader devoting less than a 
solid week to the study of the bill it 
must remain a sacred mystery The 
sentences in which the procedure is laid 
down have a beginning, but can hardly 
be said to have an end, for the most sur- 
prising turns are encountered when you 
think you have got through. Thus you 
read and read and read about the neces- 
sity of disclosing all your private af- 
fairs to the cashier of the corporation 
that employs you, under penalty of los- 
ing your exemption; and then all of a 
sudden, with only a comma to separate 
it, you find what looks like an escape 
trom all this, but you are not quite sure 


that it is. 


It is not easy to reconcile the Presi- 
dent’s action in regard to the Director- 
ship of the Census with the elementary 
should govern in the 
The present Di- 


rector, E. Dana Durand, was appointed 


principles that 
filling of such offices. 


in June, 1909. His experience before 
that time was as follows: Legislative li- 
brarian N. Y. State Library, 1895-7; as 
sistant professor administration and 


finance, Leland Stanford University, 
1898-9; secretary U. S. Industrial Com- 
mission, 1900-2; special expert U. S. 


Census Office, 1902; special examiner 


U. S. Bureau of Corporations, 1903-7; 
Deputy Commissioner of Corporations, 
1907-9. The qualifications of Mr. W. J. 
Harris, as given in the press dispatches, 
are as follows: “William J. Harris is a 
business man of Atlanta, Ga., who had 


several years’ experience in Washington 


as secretary to Senaior Alexander §S. 
Clay.” We do not add the fact that Mr. 


Harris is chairman of the Democratic 


State Committee of Georgia, because 
that does not seem to us to constitute 
any part of the qualifications of a Di- 
rector of the Census. If, as is generally 
believed, Mr. Durand is a thoroughly 
fit head of that great statistical organ- 
ization, why not continue him in the 
post? And if he is not, why not substi- 
tute for him a man whose qualifications, 
including special training and experi- 
ence, are unquestionable? 


Vice-President Marshall apparently 


regards it as his special duty to tell the 






about 


country what “men are saying 


social and economic conditions, but he 
seems to have great difficulty in under- 
standing what men are saying about 
him. They are not objecting to him as 
a radical; there is no particular reason 
to suppose that he is a radical 
they object to is the spectacie of the 
Vice-President of the United States chat- 
tering about great questions in the man 
ner of a corner-grocery Solomon, telling 
a lot of gaping yokels what wonderful 
or terrible things are going to happen 


if something or other doesn't happen to 
prevent. His talk about the people be- 
ing two to one for this or that extreme 
measure directed against the rich is pre- 
cisely on a par with the familiar cam 
paign talk about how the election would 
go “if a vote were taken to-morrow” 

the safest and about the most futile of 
all kinds of election prophecy. Mr. Mar- 
shall adds nothing to the country’s stock 
of knowledge about either the law o1 
the alleged state of public opinion; and 
as to the merits of any proposed remedy 
for the evils concerning which he ram 


bles on, he does not profess to nave an 


opinion. 


A mistake in filling the Collectorship 
of the port of New York would be one of 
} 


the most damaging that the Administra 


tion could make This would be truc 
under any circumstances, but it would 
be preéminently true at the present time, 
owing to the remarkable record made 
by Collector Loeb. The performance of 
whoever goes into that office will be 
watched with keen interest throughout 


t 


1e country, and will be compared with 
that which has been famillar during 
the past four year It takes a man of 
splendid vigor, of fixed principles, and 

unflinching firmness, to administe 
that office as it should be administered 
Good intentions and mediocre ability 


ill not suffice to cope with the pres- 


sure of a thousand kinds that is brought 


to bear in the custom-houss As for th 
appointment of any man whose ira 
ter or affiliations would suggest a 
troduction of politics, that would be littl 
less than a calamity An appointment 


clearly meaning the opposite of all this 
vould powerfully strengthen the 


the Administration 
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Is the entire sugar business of the | 


United States now centred in Washing- 
ton? One might think so who glanced 
the Washington newspapers and not- 
ed the extraordinary amount of adver- 


tising of sugar which they have been 


printing. These advertisements are 
mostly in the nature of burning appeals 
to the public not to be deceived by what 
And 
then the facts are spread out in bewil- 
dering variety—and uncertainty. The 
inference is clear that the public really 
appealed to is, not the housewives of the 
District, but the Congress that is about 
te revise the sugar tariff. There are at 


four sugar “bureaus” now estab- 


“they say,” but to “get the facts.” 


least 


lished in Washington. They are vari- 
cusly known, and some of their titles 
are sounding. The one that we like best 
is the “Refiners’ Congressional Advisory 
That 


thing at once friendly and businesslike. 


Headquarters.” suggests some- 
All this activity naturally costs money. 
Letters are sent out asking for funds; 
and a firm in receipt of one of these ap- 
it It 


“We have hesitated about call- 


Leals forwards to the Nation. 
tates: 
ing upon you, but as we are now over- 
at the bank it is absolutely nec- 
It 


association should 


arawnh 


ssary that we have funds at once.” 


eems sad that any 


be reduced to such straits when its one 


m is to “save the sugar industry.” 


rhe insurance rate on postmasterships 


ist have fallen sharply after Postmas- 


tcr-General Burleson’s pacific announce- 


ent regarding Republicans who hap- 


ened to be holding these offices. Espe- 


ally must it have brought relief to the 
iriends of Postmaster Murphy, of Augus- 
his delicate 


and any others in 


Mr. 


ta, Ga., 
Murphy used to be a Dem- 
Mr. 


j osition 


ocrat Nevertheless, when Burle- 


son's predecessor was looking for a good 
Republican for the job, he was asked by 
clilzens of Augusta to cverlook politics, 
end appoint “Old Murph.” Augusta was 
capital,” and 


Mr 


President Taft's “winter 


he ylelded to the request Murphy, 
in return, could do no less than throw 
over hia inherited convictions, and vote 
November. Here is where 


for Taft last 


he got into trouble Having voted 
against Wilson, how could he expect re 
eppointment, even if he was still a Dem 
art? For it looked 
if Mr 


Mr. Taft 


crat at bh a time, 


ery much as Murphy's natural 


sratitude to bad operated to 


injure him, but now, we suppose, all will 
te well. The hazards of politics are ter- 


rible. 





For a Socialist, Mr. Victor Berger is 
much more kindly disposed to Demo- 
cratic tariff revision than so Many non- 
revolutionary citizens of Republican and 
Bull Moose affiliations. The latter fore- 
see no beneficial effect on the cost of 
living. The former Socialist Congress- 
man from Milwaukee admits that there 
will be some relief, perhaps as much as 
$4 per head of the population; nothing 
to get excited over. Mr. Berger’s fig- 
ures illustrate one difficulty that reform 
must always encounter. The muckrak- 
er’s work is essentially dramatic; the 
reformer’s work is nearly always com- 
monplace. When it is a question of the 
predatory nature of the tariff one habit- 
ually writes that the nation is robbed, 
even at Mr. Berger’s modest estimate, 
of $400,000,000 a year—a respectable 
sum. When the tariff interests are made 
to disgorge, they do it at the rate of $4 
per inhabitant of the United States—a 


totally unimpressive sum. The exac- 
tions of a Gas Trust, at a dollar a thou- 
sand feet, are luridly described as run- 
ning up into millions. But the saving 
to the people under eighty-cent gas 1s 
described as amounting to 16 cents per 
Undoubtedly, the 


nickels and the quarter-dollars of the 


month per capita. 
masses make up the million-dollar sur- 
pluses of the Trusts, but the friends of 
reform must learn to get their legiti- 
mate dramatic effects by not speaking in 
nickels. 
year saved to the country by tariff revi- 


Four hundred million dollars a 


sion is the way to speak of it. 


Jersey City is the second largest mu- 
nicipality in the country to adopt com- 
mission government, New Orleans hav- 
ing voted for it in September. It is also 
the fourth city of above 200,000 popula- 
tion to take this step, the others being 
New Orleans, St. Paul, and Denver. Yet 
Jersey City will actually have her new 
form of government before some of these 
other places, owing to the New Jersey 
law which provides for a special elec- 
tion within a month of the adoption of 
St. Paul, for in- 


the commission idea. 


stance, although it voted for commis- 


sion government nearly a year ago, will 
get it There 


were actually fewer votes for it in Jer- 


not until next January. 


| sey City than in 1911, when the plan 


was defeated, but the vote against it 
was almost cut in two. So we have the 
familiar story of 11,000 electors decid- 
ing the form of government for several 
times as many of their fellows. Ten 
cities of above 100,000 population now 
|have commission government. The to- 
|tal number of such cities is well above 
200, containing a total of more than 
| 5,000,000 people. 

| 
| Another Legislature has performed 
‘the impossible by putting progressive 
laws in the statute-book without the aid 
of Progressive members. All but two of 
| the 138 Texas legislators are Democrats, 
| and those two are Republicans. Yet 
| the Dallas Morning News says: “In the 
_ matter of enacting social or ameliorat- 
| ing laws, we have had no Legislature 
that can rival the last one.” It proceeds 
to give specifications, as follows: 





Among the laws of this class passed by 
the last session of the Legislature was 
the Suspended Sentence act, the Employees’ 
Compensation act, the Wife Abandonment 
act, the act limiting the working hours of 
women, the act prescribing a more ef- 
fective and humane manner of trying lu- 
nacy charges, the Married Women’s Prop- 
erty Rights act, the act creating a State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection, 
the bill creating a training school for de- 
linquent girls, the Indeterminate Sentence 
act, and the act making the previously 
enacted Juvenile Court law effective pro- 
|visions of that law. 

Despite the multiplying declarations of 
Progressives that the name of the party 
doing the work does not count, the 
stony silence of the Colonel upon this 
point must make everybody outside of 
‘lexas view the above record with grave 


misgivings. 


It is not surprising that the terms of 
Mr. Morgan’s will should have made a 
deep impression on the public. The doc- 
ument is so largely conceived as to give 
'e@ fresh indication of his large and fore- 
nature. Attention is rightly 
also, to the serene confidence 
reposed in those associated 


sighted 
called, 
| which 
with him in business, and to the ample 
discretion which he conferred upon his 
Certain of the charities to 
which contributed in his life-time 
they are to continue to aid as long as 
No pre- 


he 


executors. 


he 


they may think it “necessary.” 
cise disposal of Mr. Morgan's art colilec- 
tions is made by his will, yet their uiil- 
|mate destination, as a treasure for the 
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use and instruction of the general pub- | years, he takes the liveliest interest in 
lic, is clearly indicated. We do not all governmental affairs, contributes oc- 
doubt that his heirs and executors will casionally to the press, and—in some re- 
duly attend to this carrying out of his| spects most wonderful of all his accom- 
intentions,so perpetuating his memory. plishments—reads every issue of the 
Mr. Morgan’s will makes a striking con-| Congressional Record as faithfully as he 
fession of his implicit Christian faith, used to while it was still a daily chron- 
and those who knew most about the re-|icle of his own public activities. 

ligious aspect of the man assert that | aie 

this is merely of a piece with his con- 
stant attitude. But it is perhaps a lit- 
tle unwise for clergymen to seize upon 








How slow we have been in meeting the 
physical needs of the boys and girls 


| whose mental development has been our 
this, in the way in which so many of! 


them did in the pulpit last Sunday. 
Their praise could easily be perverted 
into an apparent belief that’ what the 
world most needs is to have an over- 


chief interest, is shown by the report 
|of a Minnesota inspector to the Bureau 
cf Education at Washington. He found 
that four-fifths of the children in coun- 


try schools drink tea and coffee; that 
whelming demonstration that godliness | two-fifths of them suffer from almost 


is profitable. There are other Christian | po nstant toothache; and that one-fifth 


doctrines more in need of emphasis just | have frequent headaches. “When I ask 


Bow. | how many have a toothbrush,” this in- 





| spector writes, “nearly all say they 

The death of John B. Henderson re-| have, but when I ask, ‘Did you use it 
moves one of the few survivors of the| this morning? there is little response.” 
Simple questions about the children’s 


ed finally on the impeachment of Presi- eyesight brought out the fact that one- 
| fifth of them suffer from eye-strain. An- 


dent Andrew Johnson. Mr. Henderson | 
was one of the nineteen who voted that | other Getect is indicated by the state 
the charges had not been sustained;|™ent: “Four or five per cent. of the 


Messrs. George Edmunds and William | children simply do not hear what is go- 
ing on, and are therefore put down as 


fifty-six Senators who, in May, 1868, vot- 





Sprague, two other survivors, were of| 


the thirty-five who voted that they had. | **upid when they are not.” The com- 
q| monest principles of hygiene are fre- 


|quently neglected. In one school, the 
stove was keeping the temperature of 


The popular feeling was so intense, an 
the lines were so sharply drawn in the 
Senate, that every one would have been | 

able to forecast the result but for the | the room at ninety degrees, while out- 
uncertainty surrounding the position of | doors it was ten below zero. Plentifully 
Ross of Kansas. He had held his peace | ed, the children do not get the right 


throughout the informal discussions in-| ind of food. Fresh air is carefully ex- 


cidenta] to the trial, but eventually vot-|©luded from the houses—a condition, by 
ed with the minority. Had he gone the | the way, that is held partly accountable 
other way, he would have reduced the | for the loss of reputation for good 
minority to eighteen and raised the ma-| #alth that the country has sustained 
jority to thirty-six, the two-thirds re- in comparison with the city. Fortunate- 
quired by the Constitution. Benjamin 
Wade, of Ohio, would then have suc-| 
ceeded to the functions of the Presiden- 
cy, and the subsequent history of the 
United States would nave been differ- 
ent. Ross’s later career was full of vicis- 
situdes: from time to time he emerged | 





ly, much can be done to remedy these 
conditions by the teacher, without re- 
sort to elaborate medical methods. Nor 
should a great deal of legislation be nec- 
essary. A little enlightenment ought to 
be sufficient. 


from obscurity, but the closing years of 


his life were passed in New Mexico, fol- 
lowing his trade as a journeyman print- 


er. Mr. Sprague has remained in abso- | 


lute retirement on his Rhode Island 


estate so long as to create a widespread | 
impression that he is dead. Mr. Ed-| 


What the actual merit of Dr. Fried- 
mann’s treatment for tuberculosis may 
be, is a question just about as open as it 
was when he began his vicissitudinous 
career in this country. The only thing 
certain about it is that it is getting an 
enormous amount of diversified adver- 


| saying, apropos of the motion of Mr. 
-ughes, of New Jersey, that the Senate 
was “going out of its way to give 
him advertisement.” The New Jersey 
Senator had asked unanimous consent 
for the consideration of his bill to give 
the doctor the right to practice in the 
District of Columbia without examina- 
tion; but objection was made by Sena- 
tors Gallinger and Penrose. The pro- 
posal was peculiarly objectionable in 
view of the fact that the United States 
Governmént is making a scientific ex- 
amination of the merits of the treat- 
ment, and that its investigators are ex- 
tremely careful to give no indication otf 
their judgment until their inquiry has 
been completed. It is difficult to keep 
track of the changes in Dr. Friedmann's 
programme, which have been numerous 
But at no stage of the proceedings have 
his actions presented the outward ap- 
pearance of a dignified professional at- 
titude; and so long as the doctors have 
not come to a conclusion, laymen ma) 
well adhere to a position of skepticism 
and caution. 





Peace in the Balkans is definitely in 


|sight. The allied nations, with the ex- 


ception of Montenegro, have accept- 
ed the terms of the latest note pre- 
sented by the Powers, with reserva- 
tions that will not militate against 
the signing of a treaty. Thus un- 
der rather undramatic circumstances 
an historic campaign is drawing to its 
close. Yet the material for continued 
strife is not wanting in the Balkan pen- 
insula. Peace with Turkey is virtually 
attained. War among the Powers over 
the question of Albania has been defi- 
nitely averted. But there remains the 
possibility of friction among the allies 
when the distribution of spoils is unde: 
way. Rumors of open conflict between 
Bulgarians and Serbs, and Bulgarians 
and Greeks, are rife. From Sofla com: 
dispatches which seek to minimize the 
role played by Bulgaria’s partners in 
the war. But though the disposition ot 
Salonica and the apportionment of ter- 
ritory on the Serbo-Bulgarian line in 
Macedonia are very likely to bring about 
debate, the dispute can hardly go beyond 
that. The magnitude of the victory over 
Turkey has inflamed the ambitions of 
every one of the allies. But then the 
magnitude of the spoils is such that 


munds is now a leading citizen of Pasa- | tising without expense to its author.| there ought to be enough for everybody 


| 
In spite of his eighty-five| Senator Penrose was entirely right in| —with a little grumbling. 


dena, Cal. 
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LARIFF MONSTROSITIES, 


In the process of threshing out the 
new tariff bill, the Democratic caucus 
reached Schedule K, and by a vote of 
190 to 42 decided to put wool on the 
free list This has many significant 
aspects. Two years ago the Democrats 
in the House could not screw their cour- 
age up to advocating free wool. Indeed, 
in the original form of the present bill 
a small duty was retained. Mr. Under- 
wood has frankly stated this, and has 
also explained that President Wilson 
took the responsibility for removing the 
tax entirely. That this was a step in 
which the party is now ready to follow 
him, was shown by the overwhelming 
majority in the caucus. But the vote 
for free wool is only one of many signs 
that impatience and disgust with the old 
system of tariff taxation are growing on 
all sides. The greatest pressure now 
put upon the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress is, not to make the rates higher 
than the bill proposes, but to make them 
lower. The free list has been much ex- 
ended, but it is plain, from all that 
omes out, that it could be made even 
larger to the satisfaction of the rank 
and file of the party 

The country is still, unfortunately, in 
the midst of the tariff jungle. We have 
to begin by cutting a few openings. The 
whole noxious growth of a century can- 
not be cleared away in one year. It 
took English statesmen fifty years to 
get rid of all their tariff monstrosities, 
and we shall have to be long at the task. 
For a beginning, the Underwood bill is 
probably the best that can now be had. 
But no man who approaches its study 
trom the standpoint of scientific taxa- 
tion, or takes it up purely as a project 
of law, can fall to see that it staggers 
under a dead weight of inherited and 
nveterate evils If we knew nothing 
of its antecedents, nothing of the enor- 
mous difficulties now in the way of 
drafting a customs law that shall be at 
once Clear, just, and productive of reve- 
nue, we should say, on simple inspe 
tion, that the bill now before Congress 
was an object of amazement and even 
horror 

Take the brute mass of it In the 
hands of every member of the House 
were placed two bulky documents. One 
was the bill itself—218 printed pages. 
With it went a Tariff Handbook, con- 


taining no less than 816 pages of texts, 
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comparisons, statistics, indexes. And all 
this wilderness of detail in order to 


raise some $230,000,000 of revenue for | 
Six or) 


carrying on the Government! 
eight items alone, under a law capable 


of being written on one sheet of paper, 


raise $100,000,000 of customs revenue in 
England. Yet that country had in 1815 
a tariff nearly as cumbrous and vicious 


as ours. It contained 1,400 items. With} 


a meticulous ingenuity like that of our 
own tariff-makers, it sought to levy a 
special tax on every conceivable vari- 
ety of human production. All this has 
been swept away in England, to the 
great advantage of her Treasury, and to 
the durable satisfaction of her people. 

But Americans, even in their revised 
tariff, are caught in the old complexities 
and endless subdivisions of tariff legis- 
lation. 
called a law almost at random, and you 
find yourself in a Mandarin atmosphere. 
“Single yarns made of jute, not finer 
than five lea or number.” “Cotton cloth, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, printed, or mercerized, con- 
taining yarn the highest number of 
which does not exceed number nine.” 
Are such things suitable for a statute? 
Do they fit into any rational idea of tax- 
ation? 

What the explanation is of this terri- 
ble mass of tariff legislation, everybody 
knows. It began as a tax and ended 
as governmental oversight of every 
branch and form of human industry. Lit- 
tle by little, every established canon 
of taxafion was departed from. Step by 
step the notion of subsidy and favor 
crept in. Thus two things that do not 
belong together became hopelessly mixed 
up. If you are merely going to lay a 
tax, you can do it in a few and simple 
words, following Adam Smith's four 
rules. But if, while pretending to lay 
a tax, you are going to undertake a mi- 
nute and fatherly supervision of the 
business of every man in the country, 
it is inevitable that you shall lose your- 
self in a myriad of phrases, and make 
your tariff bill look more like a diction- 
ary than a law. The resultant confu- 
sion, waste, misunderstanding, bicker- 
ing, litigation, complaint, tinkering, 
scheming, log-rolling, corruption, are 
frightful. 
that the Underwood bill makes a brave 


As we have said, we think 


beginning of clearing away the huge 


tangle. We do not assert that more 


Open the bulky volume that is! 


' could wisely be attempted at the pres- 
ent time. But let us not delude our- 
selves into imagining that we are more 
than emerging from the tariff morass. 
Many years will have to be devoted to 
the labor of draining and making habi- 
table that Serbonian bog where armies 
whole have sunk. 


MAKING OVER OUR SEA-LANGUAGE. 

It is clear that the simple-spellers are 
not to have it all their own way, for 
here is a board of admirals at one fell 
swoop cutting out two of the commonest 
words in the seaman’s vocabulary. For 
port and starboard, read left and right 
hereafter. Shades of Marryat and Feni- 
more Cooper, yes, and of John Paul 
Jones! So much of the romance of the 
sea went when the steam-kettle came in 
and the great square-rigged windjam- 
mer began to disappear that at least the 
| language of the ocean might have been 
| spared and left to undergo no more vio- 
lent transformation than that wrought 
‘by the natural changes of time. But 
_ there are traitcrs in the seaman’s own 
|camp, it appears, and starboard and 
| port are to go by the board—or, should 


| we more properly say, “pass out of the 
} 


| left gangway”? After this, nothing is 
|safe; front and rear will soon take the 
‘place of fore and aft; and the fore-and- 
| after which graces our coasts, will she 
|become the forward-and-rearer? There 
| is much more about the terminology of 
our battleships that could be civilian- 
|ized. Thus, if port and starboard must 
| go, let the sponsons be called bay-win- 
| dows and the turrets merry-go-rounds. 
“Go below, sir” will now read: “Walk 
| downstairs,” and piping an officer over 
'the side will doubtless read “whistling 
an officer in (or out) of the left or right- 
hand door to the ship.” 

| The object of the abolition of port and 
starboard is stated to be to simplify mat- 
| ters for the hosts of landsmen who man 
‘our floating machine-shops and gun- 
| bearing vessels. Now, in the old days 
| of sailing craft, it usually took a smart 
‘officer, with the aid of a rope’s end, 
| only about two watches to lick into the 
| veriest landlubber the fact that star- 
| board is right and port left, even if the 
“recruit was as dull as the historic Irish 
‘lookout who, when asked what he made 
‘of an approaching red and a green light, 
‘said: “I tink it’s a droog store, sirr.” 
A man like this might find it hard to 
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know the difference between a patent- | 
log and a range-finder, and he would 
surely find himself on the battleship 
Florida in a fog of the technical terms 
in which mechanical, electrical, and bal- 
listic engineers rejoice, beside which 
port and starboard are mere a, b, c’s. 
But if we must make navigation easy 
for the masses, why, reform always did 
love a shining mark. 

But what fate is in store for the yacht- 


ing reporter who undertakes to write 


of landsmen and landswomen of the eas- 
iest way of showing how familiar they 


are with boats and the men that go 
down to the sea in ships. You rob us, 
Secretary Daniels, of two of our old- 


est verbal friends—friends of the never- 


to-be-forgotten days when one lay on 


the nursery floor and read of the Sea 
Rover and the Sea Lions and Midship- 
man Easy, and thrilled over such a tale 
as this: 


At A. M., being in 4% fathoms water 


ipti f th F f with Bald Head Light bearing E N. and 
~ sq > 
his descriptions of the coming Lipton Bug Light N. E. % N., saw a suspicious 
America’s Cup contest in the new sea-| looking, very small, dim, bluish white wa- 
‘ ter crossing our stern to westward Wi 
lingo? Are we to learn that at 2:10 . 
soon made it out to belong to something 
“Shamrock was close-hauled on the that looked like a large whale with the 
right tack,” and then to be told that this, W@ter washing over either end of it. 1 
supposed it to be the torpedo boat then on 


was the wrong tack from the point of 
view of scientific seamanship? Worse 
than that may come. Shall we not read 
that “Shamrock came about to right at 
10:12,” with the explanation for the lay- 
man that she was then headed to the 
left, 
bow, beam, or quarter? If this does not 


taking the wind over her right 


mean confusion worse confounded, we 
know not whereof we write. And what 
is to become of the classics of our sea 
literature? Must we edit “Pinafore” like 
a play of Shakespeare and change the 
good old song from “larboard watch 
ahoy” to “left-h-a-a-and watch ahoy’? 
And the sea novels in which the ro- 
mance or the tragedy always happened 
by the light of the moon in the port- 
recall them now for 
The bells, 
of course, will go next. It will no longer 
be eight bells and the watch below, but 


four o'clock and afternoon tea with pat- 


watch—must we 


fresh and revised editions? 


ent clocks to strike the hours on the 
ship’s bell like any tame grandfather's 
clock on the front stairs in the old home 
on the farm. 

We are reconciled to the passing of 
the mizzentopgallant brace, the spanker 
brails, the cross-jack lifts, the spanker- 
The 
parting with them was softened by the 
thought that we should have found it 
hard to define them offhand without a 


gaff, and the monkey-gaff vangs. 


sly resort to that diagram of a full- 
rigged ship which graces almost every 
dictionary. We know, with resignation, 
too, that the ship’s eyes have gone the 
way of the ship’s husband and the ship's 
corporal, and that the day of the fo'cas- 
tle and the quarterdeck is drawing to 


its close. But when you take away star- 


board and port you deprive thousands 


our starboard quarter and standing toward 
bell to 
bear 


us. I started ahead on one bring 


our starboard broadside gun to upon 
him, and fired possible; 
started full He 
his appearance upon our starboard quarter 
and then I bell We 


him starboard 


as soon as then 


speed ahead soon made 


rang one 
fired 
minutes found 


as before, 
soon brought 
gun again. In about twenty 
him again on our port quarter, turned the 
ship toward him until abeam and fired port 
broadside gun at him. 


abeam, 


Fired 


Heaven 


Must this read hereafter: our 


right gun on our right quarter? 


forbid! A Tarheel Secretary fresh from 
the smell of printer’s ink may order 
what he pleases. Custom, time, ro- 


mance, and the eternal fitness of things 


make against him. The navy that de- 


spises sails and knows but tools and 


turbines may say and do what it is told 
to do. But your true sailors, your real 


windjammers—yes, the tramp and the 
liner, who's a lady, too—upon these we 
count to stay the progress of these lin- 
guistic vandals who think that to ship 
wreck a custom of centuries they need 
but call it dead. The very spirits of the 


sea they have yet to reckon with. 


BUSINESS AND WAR. 


On this side of the water the interest 


taken in our blatant Navy League by 


battleship builders, organizers of Ship 
Trusts, and producers of nickel-steel, is 
It has plenty of 


offices |i 


banquet 


well known. noney, 
Washington, 


called 


salutary anti-militaristic remarks 


and maintains n 


where its recent forth 


such 
Fitzgerald and Secre 


by Congressman 


tary Bryan. But in Germany the Social- 


Democratic leader, Dr. Liebknecht, has 
been fortunate enough to throw a light 
upon the recent war-scare in that coun- 


try and France which ought to rouse the | 
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utmost indignation wherever men are 
thinking seriously upon thiscurse of mod- 
ern times—armed peace. Dr. Liebknecht 
Vorwarts 


firm 


and his party's organ, the 


have proved that a great Essen 


which is competing with the Krupps for 
the business of supplying war material, 


had actually been maintaining an agent 


in Paris to induce the French to 


press 


attack Germany, and to cause the 


80 


Government to place more or 


German 


By som: 


ders for guns and munitions 


piece of good fortune, the Vorwurts is 
in possession of the instructions given 
to the Paris agent to “leave no stone un 


turned” in persuading some widely read 


Paris newspaper to print a statement 
that France intended to double her or 
ders for machine guns. Then the Get 


man company was to appear at the War 
Office in Berlin and cite the Paris arti- 
le 


machine guns should be given. 


as a reason why a large order fo! 


Could anything be baser? This is not 


merely a bit of sharp business practice 
it is playing with fire of the most dan- 


gerous sort. For from this kind of ar 


ticle, with the ensuing competition, 


arises immediately a dangerous tension 
We have 
The publi- 


between the two countries. 


seen it all in this instance. 


cation of this story of increased pur- 


chases of guns by France and similarly 


belligerent articles in the Figaro and 


other Paris newspapers was followed b 
the extension of the two years’ compul 
sory service in France to three. There- 


upon Germany answered with its tre 


mendous war-levy and an increase of its 
standing army and navy to no less than 
This itself 


to bring about a dangerous condition of 


$70,000 men. in is enough 


and then misad 


of 


affairs; happened the 


-enture the Zeppelin dirigible 


ili 
France and the attacks on German citl- 


zens near the frontier. The fearful aspect 


of all this is that those who are playing 


this game are playing with human lives 


Perhaps a half-million human b 


ings 
vould perish or be maimed should Ger- 
tuany and France fight again under mod- 
ern conditions. And yet, for the sake of 


increasing its dividends, the Deutsche 


iunitions- und Waffenfabrik of Essen is 


ready to take the chances of pre ipitat- 


ing such a frightful national catas- 
rophe. 

But this is not the only guilty com- 
pany. The Krupps, too, have been re- 


ealed by Dr. Liebknecht maintain- 


as 


ee = 
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ing a lobby in Berlin, agents with plen- 
ty of money to bribe officials and to sub- 
sidize the purchasable press to print ar- 
ticles attacking France and England and 
No one knew that 


reating war-scares. 


behind these articles which preached 
Pan-Germanism and the necessity of na- 
Morgenpost 


tional defence was, as the 


puts it, “sheer lust of gold.” More re- 
cently the War Minister has risen in the 
fieichstag to explain that the necessity 
for such a great increase in the army 
was not the French militarists or the 
viarmist articles in the French press, 
but the rearrangement of things in the 
Near East and the strengthening of Rus- 
sian influence. 
revelations leave him? Either he was 
ignorant of what was going on, or he 
was helping to conceal the play to coin 
more money out of the taxpayers’ fears 
which the Krupps were staging so clev- 
erly and masking under talk of the new 
canger to Germany in the Balkans. 
Altogether there is no sadder picture 
cf the exploiting of the masses by spe- 
cial privilege than this presents. The 
lower classes are staggering under a 


frightful 


of their lives to the Government. 
the privilege which their money has for- 
tified in Essen declares 30 per cent. a 
year in dividends made in creating, not 
weapons of industry, but weapons de- 
signed solely to slaughter human beings. 


Well, these Berlin revelations will 


Where do these Krupp | 


burden of taxation and are| 
compelled to give two or three years out | 
Then | 
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' Conservative wing, and a few of the go- 
tetweens will doubtless pay the penalty. 
But the makers of guns and powder will 


survive. 


A FEDERATION OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


The conference in New York city of 


the representatives of some forty South-| 


ern schools and associations concerned 
with negro education, which ended Fri- 
day, resulted in the formation 
association for mutual help. 
the smaller schools, which are offshoots 
of Hampton and Tuskegee and are more 
or less patterned after them, have been 
looking for leadership and aid to the 
larger schools, and particularly to the 
| great funds for education which have 
| been created by Mr. Rockefeller and oth- 
|ers. So far, their hopes have not been 
| realized, though the opportunity must 
‘bave seemed tempting indeed. Last 
| week's conference was called by the 
| principals of six rural industrial schools 
| tor negroes in the South, who desire to 
wait no longer, but to see whether by 
organization and codperation some bet- 
‘terment of the conditions under which 
they are struggling cannot be obtained. 

These schools, it must be remembered, 
although private institutions, are born 
of a terrible necessity. Take that at 
Snow Hill, Alabama, for instance. It is 
situated in Wilcox County, in which 
there was expended in 1910 but $9,339.70 
for the education of 10,758 negro chil- 
dren and $30,612.75 for that of 2,000 
white children—ten times as much for 


of an| 
For years | 


help a little; they certainly place the 
Government, now asking the Reichstag | one-fifth the number of white children. 
for vast new sacrifices of treasure and | these figures are but 32 
of economic power, on the defensive. cents for the negro child and $15.50 for 


the white. That is, if a negro child 


Per capita, 


They ought to open the eyes of many | 
who have been blinded heretofore by the | were to go to school for ten years, its 
familiar cant and humbuggery of the| whole education would have cost only 
imperialist—manifest destiny, race en-| three dollars and twenty cents! What a 

for| mockery of education this is appears 
war, paying merely Insurance on a na-| plainly enough. Is it any wonder that 
tion’s welfare, etc., etc. All these and | brave spirits like Mr. Edwards have 
other stereotyped phrases have befud- | sought by private initiative to make up 
died the taxpayers. But the time is/in some slight degree this shameless 
coming when the people will insist that/ failure of the State? Naturally, he has 
their Prime Ministers and Presidents| bad to turn to the North for aid; but 
are hired primarily to insure peace by | he, like others, has found the usual 
thelr conduct of national affairs, and | round of begging more and more difficult 
will decline to dance further to the tune! with the passage of years. More and 
of the gun-making piper. There is real-| more of such praiseworthy beggars are 
ly no adequate penalty for such of-|in the field, and some who do not de 
fences against the peace of the mere ce praise as well. Usually they make 
as are now revealed in Germany; the|the same rounds, interfering with one 
press is speaking out at last, even the| another and chilling their welcome from 


tity, preserving peace by arming 


| those who appreciate the need of the 


| work but are appalled at the variety and 
the increasing number of the demands 
made upon them. As a result, there has 
been a growing conviction that the 
Northern gold mine was in danger of 
pinching out. Under the circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the conference 
was most interested in the discussion 
led by Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey as to 
| whether there was not some way of co- 
ordinating the financial activities of the 
several schools, of devising new ways of 
support, and establishing a clearing 
kouse whose certificate of character, 
when bestowed on a school, would at 
least simplify the task of the would-be 
donor. 

From this point of view alone the de- 
sirability of the new organization is 
ubvious. If it could maintain an office 
in New York at which questions as to 
the standing and worth of the more 
than 200 schools of this character in the 
South could be answered, it would ren- 
der a genuine public service. Equally 
desirable would be the establishing of 
pedagogical standards and of a ration- 
«ul and uniform system of accounting. It 
is the experience of all who have been 
in the work that there has been surpris- 
ingly little dishonesty as a whole. One 
fraudulent person, who was utterly unfit 
to be entrusted with the supervision of 
children, recently obtained a gift of $30,- 
000 from the widow of one of our best- 
known statesmen. The money could 
hardly have been placed in worse hands. 
But, as we have said, this is exception- 
al; the chief waste has been through the 
misapplication of funds because of the 
ignorance of those in charge. It is a 
difficult thing to regulate the costs 
of such an enterprise and to ascertain 
exactly what the returns are. All the 
more desirable is it, therefore, that the 
leaders among them should voluntarily 
adopt the simplest possible system of 
bookkeeping, under proper supervision, 
so that a mere statement of adherence 
to it would certify the proper account- 
ing of funds. 

The standardizing of the course of 
study the conference found a more diffi- 
cult problem, and naturally so. The cur- 
riculum that is suited to a school in 
the Mississippi Delta is not necessarily 
suitable for a school on the seaboard of 
South Carolina. What is good for a 
Tuskegee is not necessarily good for a 
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small school. But certain fundamentals 


there are for all these enterprises, and 
the necessity for proper codrdination of 
book and manual training is obvious. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
new association will have to feel its 
way slowly. We are firmly of the opin- 
ion, however, that a model curriculum, 
subject to local modifications, can be 
worked out as a guide for those whose 
aim is a thoroughly practical training 
in the three R’s. 

Still another result of the coming to- 
gether of these men and women who are 
seeking to lead their people onward, will 
be a fresh discussion as to the best 
means of obtaining additional State and 
Federal aid. The Nation has not forgotten 
that a generation ago it led the opposi- 
tion to the Blair bill, which would vir- 
tually have relieved the Southern States 
of all responsibility for education of this 
kind. It may well be, however, that the 
time has now come for a reéxamination 
of the question. Upon this the new As- 
sociation, after it has found itself and 
recruited its numbers, may be able to 
speak in a way to illuminate the whole 


subject. 


OLD GREECE IN THE NEW. 

The spirit that animated the Balkan 
allies to take up arms against the Turk 
pervades the narrative of a Greek lad, 
recently settled in Boston, who has pub- 
lished his recollections of “When I Was 
a Boy in Greece” (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard). Of Greek parentage, George De- 
metrios grew up in Macedonia, not so 
far from Mount Olympus, where ancient 
traditions clashed with Turkish rule. 
The tale of oppression is not overdone. 
To a boy the memory of Turkish officials 
riding through the town, firing off re- 
volvers, and of Greek youth being oblig- 
ed to carry weapons in self-defence and 
on occasion going to deserted places for 
the fun of bombarding a hillside, can 
hardly be more terrible than picturesque 
and romantic. Yet the smouldering dis- 
content is not concealed, especially in 
the patriotic songs handed down from 
the Greek war for independence in 1821 
and cherished as priceless. But the au- 
thor’s greatest grievance shows amus- 
ingly in his distasteful recollection of a 
sop thrown to visiting Turks at the ex- 
ercises on the occasion of his graduation 
from the gymnasium. He and another 
boy were compelled to enact a dramatic 
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language was not neglected. He left his 


country too soon to witness its recent 
triumph, but a letter from his sister, 
“bearing the Greek stamp” (published 
in this volume), gives a vivid picture 
of what was going on in any of a hun- 
dred villages towards the beginning of 
i1.ostilities: 

And when the people of Naoussa saw 
them approaching [deputies of the Greek 
army], they all shouted “Hurrah!” and the 
band began to play. People did not 
know what to do for joy. There was bread 
to be sent, but after that nobody seemed 
to sleep that night, the band playing, and 
the people following it here and _ there, 
shouting “Hurrah for liberty! Hurrah for 
King George! Hurrah for the Crown 
Prince! Hurrah for the Greek soldiers!” 
Tersely but significantly the girl de- 
scribes the change which has come over 
sights familiar to her brother: “You 
remember the little Church of St. James, 
occupied by the descendants of the Turk- 
ish hodja. They were driven out.” His 
uncle, the country doctor, was captured, 
but escaped, etc. 

The reader of Demetrios’s artless nar- 
rative can hardly fail to be grateful that 
this particular region has at length won 
its liberty. The links with the past are 
still quaint and numerous. The great 
god Pan is dead, as well as the bright 
deities on Olympus. But many of 
the old legends live. On the first of 
March, we are told, the boys celebrate 
the return of spring, going about from 
rouse to house with a carved wooden 
swallow at the end of a stick, and sing- 
ing the song that Sappho herself may 
have heard: 

She is here, she is here! 

The swallow that brings us the beautiful 
year; 

Wide open the door! 

We are children again, we are old no more 
The dead at burial still receive the piece 
of money, or obol, to pay Charon for fer- 


iying them over the black river; and 


songs designed to placate that remorse 
less being go the rounds. Grown peo- 
ple, with the newer demands of Chris 
tianity, have learned to call him the An- 
gel of Death, but for young folk his 
ancient name and origin are permitted 
to remain undisturbed. Fate, too, stalks 
through “the children’s hour” after its 
manner in classical tragedy, and one ot 
the stories to which our young author 
listened of a winter's night before the 


fire is not far removed from a version 


of “CEdipus.” In the imagination of | 


dialogue in Turkish, to prove that the 


AOD 


Greek boys, wood nymphs and nereids 


still cling to their ancient homes 
Legend has done much in Macedon t 

preserve the old flavo But even 
count given of the daily occupations 


; 


( his simple community reads like a 
(hapter from the Odyssey. M. D'Estour 
nelles de Constant, in one of his visits 
in a Greek island village, found “the 
vhite oxen with short legs and power- 
ful shoulders so familiar in antique bas- 
relief."” Demetrios in his own village re 
ruembers “the gathering of the sheaves 
“hen dry and the loading of the don- 
keys, and we boys trotting by their 
side as they bore their fragrant burden 
to the stacks near the threshing floor, 
and the fun of riding them back to the 
fields for a fresh load. And then came 
the time for treading out the corn.” 
The evening meal that followed was not 
such as King Alcinous served to Ulys- 
ses, but in the account given of it one 
is haunted with a sense of familiarity 
with its simple but established formal- 
ity, the deference to elders and men of 
importance, and its leisurely charm. It 
has not the strangeness, for instance, 
felt by the Westerner for many an 
Oriental ceremony. Philip of Macedon 
trought Greece to terms, but Greece re- 
taliated by imposing on that land a rest 
ful culture which the rule of the Turks 
has apparently not obliterated 
Americans will also be tempted to 
read into one episode of Demetrios's 
education something of the spirit which 
in ancient days sought wisdom from a 
xoddess. When twelve years old he was 
anxious to become head of his class and 
to beat a boy of his own age. Shortly 
before the examination he went secret 


1, to the little church to burn before 


the shrine of the Virgin an eight-cent 
candle, “which looked very big in com 
parison with the one-cent candles that 


he villagers usually burned.” But thers 
vas another eight-cent candle already 
turning there—his rival's. He adds 
modestly, “We both passed our exam 
ination.” Oddly, not until he went to 
the Boston Museum did he get a glimpse, 
hrough photographs and replicas, of 
he ancient works of art whose under- 
‘Ying legends he seems to know so well 
That glimpse and subsequent experi 
nents have made him decide to become 
1 sculptor, as we learn from the friend 


ho translated his narrative. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER,.—I. 


Cambridge University Press has 
better gift latter 
complete works of Beau- 
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poet edited the 
of Arnold Glover and A. R. Waller.* 
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is ho 
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care 
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tragit 
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the reader 
own 
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inimit- 


a liberty 
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lays, to dwell 
ese immortal groves, 


rs in a conjuring glass, 
ved 


pwed Oul Lie 


idden remo as represented 


ly 
I, 


Elizabethan tragedies 


earlier 


been based on a single 


which by i 


a rule 
ts excess led 


and 


passion, 


possessed by it 


e pe rsous 
into acts of blood and mad- 
Comedy meanwhile had been large- 


of adventure and amusement, 


r victims 

a thing 
an escape from fact and passion into a 
vorld of intro- 
ducing t form 


of 


satir 


fancy, until, by 
in the 
fancy 


happie! 
he 
humors, Jonson 
e and set comedy on a parallel with 


master passion 


changed into 


tragedy 
That was a change 
for literature and philosophy; but about 


momentous alike 


same time another step, no less not- 
was taken by 
Hitherto trag- 
in the 


the 
its consequences, 
Fletcher. 


able in 


Beaumont and 


comedy, when united 
had, for the 
mere alternations from one 
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edy and 
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play 
as 
more essential 
two was prepared when our 
give them 


theme of 


union of the 
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master 
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' peal with peculiar cogency to ears ac- | 
customed to modern romance. But with 
the faults inherent in the genre it is 
different. Ethically these are so involv- 
ed in the obscure currents of the age 
that their real source and gravity are 
likely to be overlooked, and esthetical- 
ly we have become more or less blunted 
to them by long familiarity. Yet there 
has been no lack of protests against the 
sudden conversions of character and 
quick shiftings of motive which are the 
most striking manifestations of a deep- 
lying corruption. There are still read- 

rs and spectators who, however they 
may be borne along the magic of 
Shakespeare’s style, are brave enough to 
admit that they are disconcerted by the 
abruptness of such changes in 
those of in “The 
Winter’s Tale’; and one critic at least, 
who not long after the 
efflorescence of the romantic drama, was 
bold if will, so insolent, as 
enlarge the faults 
virulent Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

There 


buffoonery 


by 


inartistic 


passion as Leontes 


wrote so very 


sO or, you 


to censure of these 


into abuse of the whole 
an offensive undertone of 
in old Thomas Rymer’s dia- 
tribe against “The Tragedies of the Last 
Age”; his taste was vitiated by an in- 
sensibility to things beautiful in them- 
and hard pseudo-classic 
canon of decorum, but one is bound to 
admit that his criticism of “The Maid’s 
(not to say of “Othello”’) finds 
the play with dia- 
“This may be Ko- 
he exclaims, 


is 


selves by a 


Tragedy” 
the weak 
bolical 


points of 
shrewdness. 
but not Nature,” 
setting forth the irrelevance of 
the motives that Beaumont employs. 
And he is justified. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the speeches of a single actor in 
that tangle of lust and love, loyalty and 
effrontery. We first become acquainted 
with Evadne in a scene (II, i) charac- 
teristic of the age, when her ladies are 
her after her marriage to 
Here she displays delicacy 
which might befit a Desde- | 
immediately afterwards, to 
repulse her husband, she avows her 
lust, her engagement to the King, and 
her acceptance of Amintor merely as 
to father children”: 


mance, 


after 


disrobing 
Amintor. 
feeling 
yet 


of 


mona; 


“one 
think’st thou I forbear 


because I have put on 
upon these 


Alas, Amintor, 
To sleep with thee, 
A maiden’s 

cheeks, 


shalt 


strictness? Look 


And thou find the hot and rising 


blood 
for such a in this heart 


as much 


Unapt vow No: 


There dwell is much desire and 


will 
that 
et 


To put wished act in practice as e’er 


Was known to woman; and they have been 
shown 

Both But it the folly of thy youth 

To think this beauty, to what land soe’er 

It shall be called, shall stoop to any second. 

the best, and In that height 


you guess. the 


Was 


I do enioy 
Have eworn to stand or die: 


man 


To the King himself (III, i) she ad- 
mits only her calculating pride, declar- 
ing that she loves with her ambition, 
not with her eyes, and that if he were 
thrust from his throne she would for- 
sake him for his supplanter. Later, 
though she has expressed a certain pity 
for Amintor (II, i), she is heard laugh- 
ing with the King over the way they 
have cozened him. In the great scene 
(IV, i) in which her brother charges 
her disgrace upon her and demands the 
death of her paramour, there is perhaps 
justification for her deep repentance; 
certainly in the magnificent sweep of 
the emotions here portrayed the reader 
is not likely to feel anything false to 
nature, if such exists, even in her tran- 
sition from abject self-abasement to a 
kind of self-pity: 

Here I swear it, 
And all you spirits of abuséd ladies 
Help me in this performance. 

But the same cannot be said of her 
words to the King when she prepares 
to murder him in his bed-chamber (V, 
ii). There is something in her “mere 
joy” in killing that jars with her pre- 
vious mood of chastened grief, and when 
one considers her avowed reasons for 
deceiving Amintor, one has almost a 
feeling of revulsion at the tone of her 
accusation: 

I am as foul as thou art, and can number 
As many such hells here. I once was fair, 
Once I was lovely; not a blowing rose 
More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou, 
foul canker, 
(Stir not) didst poison me. 
Chaste and sweet—if the lady and the 
dramatist have forgotten her first con- 
fession to Amintor, the reader certain- 
ly has not. Nor can the reader quite 
stomach her next mood of sudden and 
overwhelming love for Amintor (IV, i), 
however deep her aversion to the King 
may have become, The simple fact is, 
here are but a succession of womanly 
passions, each indeed cunningly conceiv- 
ed and expressed, but giving us in the 
end nothing we can grasp as a whole 
and comprehend; no woman at all, un- 
less mere random passionateness can be 
accounted such. And this sense of in- 
coherence would be magnified if we 
should analyze Amintor and the other 
persons of the drama in the same way. 


II. 

Evadne is presumably the creation of 
Beaumont. For the typical work of 
Fletcher in this genre we may turn to 
“Valentinian.” If there is anything in 
reputable literature more revolting to 
the ethical sense (as the Greeks con- 
ceived ¢thos) than the conclusion of 
that play, I cannot now recall it. All 
through the first four acts we see Max- 


‘imus and his friend Aecius acting as 


high-minded Romans. The Emperor 
Valentinian, a base, libidinous creature 
lures the beautiful and chaste wife of 
Maximus to the court, and there rav- 
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ishes her. Nothing could be nobler in 
the old heroic sense than the first scene 
of the third act, in which the two friends 
learn of her ruin and part from her as 
she goes out with the determination to 
purify her stain by death: 


My wife well! 


I do not know, considering what h 
gone that viler 
more disheartening line than this last 
in the whole Elizabethan drama. And it 


as 


before, there is a and 





Lucina. Farewell for ever, Sir gives the keynote of the huddled scenes 
Marimus. That's a sad saying, that follow—the usurpation of the 
But such a one becomes ye well, Lucina. throne and the hideous wooing to that 
And yet methinks we should not part 80 eng of the widowed Empress. The only 
lightly ; consolation in the thing is that the En 
Our loves have been of longer growth, more . : 
inten press poisons him for his villany. 
Than oI are wend of « ——— eo I have dwelt at some length on thes 
oeatten two plays of Beaumont and Fletcher re 
fiss mi I find Cesar he lips Spectively because they offer examples, 
Taste not of ravisher in my op i though glaring ones indeed, of the sort 
Was it not so? of moral inconsistency that is charac- 
Lue. O yes teristic not only of their plays, but of 
Mar. I dare believe the the whole drama of this later period. It 
Por Gee wert over wus , ne’ may be possible occasionally by aid of a 
atned prosgrera oar desperate casuistry to re con 
Aecius. The farewells, then, of happy tradictory passions of these plays, to 
souls be with thee, explain the debasement of Maximus, for 
And to thy memory be ever sung instance, as the crudely conceived re- 
The praises of a just and constant lad sult of vengeful desires working in a 
This sad day whilst I live, a soldier’s te troubled soul; but the drama t himself 
l’li off yn thy monument, and bring, gives us no such ease. and 
Full of oble self with tears untold yet read many of thest plays nt j 
Many a worthy wife to weep thy ruin. — ins that the fault lies deeper than an 
Mas All that is chaste upon thy tom! oe 
shalt Geastch. mere crudeness of literary procedur: 
All living epitaphs be thine, time, story; #24 touches, in fact, the very conscien 
And what is left behind to piece our lives Of the writers and of the peop who 
Shall be no more abused with tales and encouraged them. The nature of the 
trifles, fault can be shown by compari! é 
But full of thee, stand to eternity. gether three different ways in 
himself would barely the passion of love has been treated 


Shakespeare 


‘ oY ting , 
have expressed a pure and steadfast lov dramatically. 


Ill. 


more finely, and there is nothing in 

these scenes to mar the effect. The one We have, seen that the principal step 
desire of Maximus now is revenge upon from the older tragedy to the romanti: 
the Emperor. To this end he is obliged| drama was taken when a: number of 
to break through his friendship for passions were employed as motives in- 
Aecius; and again the conflict between stead of a single dominant passion; but 
his affection and his deadly pur- to understand the gravity of that change 


pose is portrayed in the noblest man-)| we must look still further into the past: 


Aecius 


ner. But what happens then? we must go from “The Maid’s Tragedy 
is tricked to his ruin, the Emperor is or “Valentinian” to such a play as 
murdered, the saintly martyr is ‘*scarce- “Romeo and Juliet,” and from that to 


ly buried, and then, suddenly and with- 
out warning, we find Maximus (V, iii) a 
coarse plotter and traitor: 


such a play as “Hippolytus.”’ 
i . - 


Euripides has built up his plot on a 


manifestation of love as devastating and 


as morbid as any dramatist of the Renais 


Marimus. Gods, what a sluice of blood 
have I let open! sance could have desired The a 
My happy ends are come to birth, he’s tion turns on the fatal relation of two 
dead, persons, Hippolytus and Phaedra, each 
And I revenged; the empire’s all afire, intrinsically virtuous, but each carried 


And desolation everywhere inhabits. away by excess of passion. Hippolytus 


And shall I live that am the author of has dedicated himself to an austere 
it: ideal of chastity. No doubt, the pure 


You that but stept before me, on assurance 


I would your friendship unre- . 
ing colors, 
warded, 


First smile upon the sacrifice I have sent ye, 


abstinence of his life is painted in glow- 
but the thought of the 
is conveyed in the words 


not leave 


real 
dramatist of 


the servants who rebuke Hippolytus for 


Then see me coming boldly.—Stay, I am 
foolish, his exclusive devotion to Artemis and 
Somewhat too sudden to mine own de- for his overweening contempt of mortal 


struction ; 
great end of my vengeance may grow 
greater: 

may not I be Cwsar? 


nature. In the Phedra is 
condemned and falls into the calamities 
of crime because she yields her soul to 
the excess of the opposite passion. So 
the chorus, when they have heard her 
unwilling confession of love for her 
step-son, cry out, “May no unmeasured 


same way 


This 


Yet no dying; 
Fools and 


Why 
Why 


should not I catch at it? 
children 

Have had that strength before me, and ob- 
tain’d 


it. 








love come to us!” and Phawdra hers 
after she has resolved on escape fron 
shame by death, exclaims, “By 
love I shall be beaten!” 
Now, the bloody dénouement 
plot springs indeed from the 
ing of these two passions of inhumas 
hastity and morbid | ut ‘ 
tragedy of the play, tha 
our emotions, depends 1 no su 
ternal conflict, but on th ner drama 
of the two souls who are the | 
these passions. More parti a 
Phedra, the protag does 
pear as a mere personification of a pa 
sion, but is by many touches 
ed as a person existing apat 
passion that assai! Deep 
bosom, lies the « § ~ 
I modest} I eT } 
hee k v hose off j 
Strainin lor pon 1 ‘ 
S1\ Oo unia i rie { a 
forms the els ntal bas i 
terious entity called chara I | ‘ 
phasize this distinction | i 
ter and pa n and » | ) I 
irly the field whe the real 
] takes pla Kuripides d 
ped tl Old ) yo ple 
it a } lo illeg Arte l 
Ap! Aite i \ e the ’ 
are no longer ‘ ur ! Iman | 
sons we have known in 
but have been transfor: l into ols 
of the irrational, emotional powers that 
sway the human heart In Artemis 
there is something of the superrational 
so that submission to her iy is not 
portrayed as evil in itself, bu is a 
thing perilous to thos ho in t 
earthly life would walk by a la ich 
transcends the common measure of mor 


tality. Aphrodite, on the contrary, 
stands as the embodiment of unre- 
strained and instinctive desire The 
nurse, who represents a pure natural- 
ism, May encourage Phaedra to yield to 
the demonic power: 

( e your violent pride hybris for 
it is only pride that bids you wish 
to be superior to the damons. Love bold- 


so the god wills. 


looks higher, and knows 


But the Queen 


that the integrity of her character de- 
pends on her power to withstand these 
d#monic assaults. “My mind,” she says, 
“has been broken by unholy loves, by a 
terrible disease from Aphrodite.” And 
it the end Artemis declares that “Cypris, 
the crime-doer, has contrived these 
things.” In a word, the play of “Hip 
polytus” is essentially moral, just be- 
cause the tragic pity and horror are 
based on this distinction between pas- 
sion and the inner citadel of character. 

If we turn to “Romeo and Juliet” we 
shall find ourselves in an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Shakespeare, too, 


has made love the theme of his drama, 
and he has painted it with a luxuriant 
beauty and a deep understanding such 
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other perhaps, has ever 
There no ill but 
an ill thing in bringing this 
ignorantly, to 
thereby 


as no poet, 


equalled is in that; 

has done 
tair passion wantonly, or 
a tragic end, and has proved 
that to this extent he stands on a lower 
moral level than his Greek predecessor. 
he of this 


two 


Nothing shows that thought 
love between the 
Verona as criminal by reason of its own 
rather in unreflecting 
lies the seal of its charm and 
justification. Nor is there any breath 
of conflict in the bosoms of these brave 
lovers; rather they are all one passion, 
mere instruments to sound the sweet- 
est cadences of innocent love. Why, 
then, the bloody and horrid conclusion? 
The quarrel of Capulet and Montague 
might well have been used to draw out 
the plot of the play, and by offering re- 
sistance to the course of true love might 
have added a deeper note to its bliss- 
ful end; but to make this purely ex- 
ternal circumstance the cause and 
source of tragedy is to pass from the 
realm of moral cause and effect into a 
region where emotion is accidental and 
bears no relation to character. Now 
“Romeo and Juliet” is typical of the early 
Elizabethan tragedy. In other plays 
the passion in itself is unlovely, and so 
may seem to belong more properly to 
tragedy than does Shakespeare’s theme; 
but in almost all cases, and indeed with 
varving degrees, if the action is exam- 

ed, it will be found to omit the essen- 
to bring be- 


young hearts of 


excess; its very 


intensity 


illy moral element, and 
fore us a personified passion rather than 
a character overcome by passion. I have 
taken one of Shakespeare's plays as an 
sample, and rightly, I think; but it is 
that in his greater tragedies 
from 
very 


iiag true 
apart 
the 


moral 


kespeare stands quite 


rising 
him 


above it by 


of 


age, 
sense 
so generally weak in his 

In “Macbeth” he belongs with 
yius and Euripides, and the audi- 
the passion 


eneth in this 


ch was 


vhich w moved by 
id woe of Agamemnon would have un- 


evil doom 


as 
applauded the 
Though romantic 
of form, 
admitted, some- 
the 


ood and 
fcottish king. 

n detail and in complexity 
must be 


the 


' 
ougn, it 


t s barbarous in handling, 
yreater plays of Shakespeare are in their 


sfancee profoundly class 


IV. 

In the earlier Elizabethan drama the 
employment, for the part, of a 
single passion as the tragic motive, even 
where the sense of character was weak 
consis- 


most 


wanting, lent a superficial 


to the acts and words of the pro- 


or 
tency 
tagonist which gave to him at least the 
semblance of character. With the ro- 
drama, in which the action 
shifts unaccountably from one passion 
another, even this Iillusive consis- 
tency is lost, and the play appears no 


mantic 


to 


longer as merely non-moral, but too of-| sin-lamenting sorrow, 
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ten as completely wanton. The punish- changed into what we may be pleased 


From 
of 


ment came heavily and publicly. 
the first there had been preachers 
the Puritan stamp to denounce the “flex- 
animous enticements” of the stage, and 
with the growth of Puritanism and the 
degeneracy of the drama these denuncia- 
tions became more violent and more 
voluminous, reaching their maximum of 
both in the huge and clamorous “His- 
triomastix” (1632) of William Prynne. 
I doubt if anybody in this generation 
has been able to read through that 
leviathan of objurgation, and for im- 
posing such a monster on the world 
Prynne well deserved to have his ears 
cropped and to be branded on the} 
cheeks as Seditious Libeller: the pun- 
ishment did the cause of righteous- 
ness no harm, and it wrung from a sour 
pedant one of the best puns ever made 
in England, when he interpreted the let- 
ters S. L. as Stigmata Laudis. In the 
vigorous language of the “Histriomas- 
tix” (p. 41) these plays, which we are 
criticising so mildly, “had their Alpha, 
and Omega; their beginning, and end: 
their birth, and use from Hell; being 
not only invented by the Devill him- 
selfe: but likewise by his owne speciall 
command, and his greatest minions ad- 
vice’—the devil, if I understand Mr. 
Prynne, being the Dionysus of the 
Athenians in whose honor plays were| 
first performed and whose lewdness still 
presides over the stage. As for the 
comedies of his age, the Puritanical| 
critic thought (p. 62) that “the stile, | 
and matter of most popular, (especially | 
Comical) Stage-Playes, is Amorous, 
Scurrilous, and Obscene”—and he might! 
have proved his point without a page | 
and a half of references to the Fathers. 
“The stile, and subject Matter of our | 
Tragedies,” he adds (p. 73), “are 
Bloody, and Tyrannical”—whereupon 
follows a list of all the passions, begin-| 
ning with and ending with re-| 
venge, which formed the substance of 
the romantic drama. He comes closer | 
to a philosophic criticism when he com-| 
plains (p. 177) that “men in Theatres, | 
are so farre from sinne-lamenting sor- | 
row, that they even delight themselves | 
with the representations of those wick- 
ednesses, which the originall Authors 
of them now deplore in Hell.” After the} 
charitable fashion of his tribe, Prynne 
saw only the evil and nothing of the) 
good of what displeased him, and his| 
palpable ignorance of the stage, together | 
with his assurance that any page of | 
Latin from one of the Fathers is a bet-| 
ter argument than the actual compre: | 
hension of what he was writing about, 
almost deprives his book of value. 
Nevertheless, Prynne does, in the last 
charge quoted, approach the real evil of 
the late Elizabethan drama. In saying 
that the audiences took delight in the 
representation of wickednesses without 
he has merely 





envy 





/ ments 


to call religious cant, the fundamental 
literary criticism that these plays deal 
with the expression and interaction of 
passions in themselves with little sense 
of character. For it must be observed 
that moral judgment and literary crit- 
icism here go hand in hand. There is 
no doubt much to condemn in Beaumont 
and Fletcher from the direct standpoint 
of public decency; but, on the other 
hand, they are full also of moral senti- 
magnificently expressed. The 
real moral indictment under which they 
lie is rather the more central charge 
that in ignoring that element of our be- 
ing which stands apart from the pas- 
sions as a governing power, they loosed 
the bonds of conduct and left human 
nature as a mere bundle of irresponsi- 
ble instincts. 

That is the preacher’s moral judgment, 
and the literary criticism is but the 
same thing in different words. There is 
much in these plays that offends any 
canon of taste, but, again, they are re- 
plete with passages and whole scenes ot 
exquisite beauty and superlative wit; if 
any balance of this kind is drawn, they 
must be rated very high as literary pro- 
ductions. The real criticism comes when 
we begin to reflect, and, reflecting, feel 
the want of that profounder pleasure ot 
the imagination which springs from the 
intimate marriage of the emotions and 
the understanding. We understand a 
thing as we see a principle of unity at 
work within or behind a changing group 
of phenomena. We understand human 
nature in the same manner: we mayina 
way respond in feeling to emotions, we 
understand only character. We respond 
deeply to the emotions of the “Hippo- 
lytus,” and at the same time we uhder- 
stand the background, so to speak, or 
character upon which they are thrown. 
We feel as keenly the long emotional 
beauty of “Romeo and Juliet,” and the 
impression of that pleasure remains 
clearly and firmly implanted in mem- 
ory, though the deeper joy of the imag- 
ination has been lost from the play 
with the disappearance of character, 
Our heart is still touched by the ex- 
quisite painting of the emotions in “The 
Maid’s Tragedy,” but it must be admit- 
ted also that its incomprehensible tan- 
gle of the passions weakens to a cer- 
tain extent the sympathetic echo of each 
within us, and in the end leaves an in- 
distinct and blurred impression in mem- 
ory. So clearly do intellectual compre- 
hension and moral judgment flow to- 
gether, and so at the last do the cen- 
sures of the Puritan theologian, Prynne, 
and the Restoration critic, Rymer, 
though each is unjust and even foolish 
in its excess, clasp hands in a curious 
way and justify each other. 

The discussion of the causes of this 
degeneracy I must leave for another 
week, P. E. M. 
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Elwin and Courthope; Suffolk Letters; and 
Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball. Need- 
less to say, Gay's correspondence throws 
much valuable light on his own life. 

Of the living editors or writers on Gay, 
he fails to note Aitken, Hansen, Plessow, 
Regel, and Wright. The omission of Ait- 
ken and Wright is especially to be regret- 
ted. For to G. A. Aitken, all Gay students 
are deeply indebted for his scholarly ar- 
ticles on Gay's life and works which ap- 
peared in the Academy, the Athenaum, and 
the Westminster Review. As to W. H. K. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The following errors and omissions oc- 
cur in the Bibliography of John Gay which 
appears in the “Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” Vol. IX, pp. 529-30. 

Under “(1) Collected editions,” subhead 
“Poems,” the compiler cites the edition of 
172 To the best of my knowledge, such 
an edition does not even exist. The item 
was probably given on the authority of the 
British Museum Catalogue, but if the com- 
piler had used the copy in the reading 
— of the mpage ypdne perl Daa a Wright, he is known to have edited one 

ast year and a halt, he would have noted | of the three best editions of Gay's “Fables,’ 
a pencilled correction by the cataloguer, | jn which he has given us a valuable memoir 
and on calling for the book -would have | phased on the new material brought to light 
found the date to be 1737. |by the Gay bicentennial, and a very compre- 

The next section, “(2) Poems published | hensive “Chronological list of the various 
separately,” subhead “Fables,” gives the | editions of Gay’s Fables.” This omission is 
edition of “1736.” The copy of the British the more strange as (if we except the Gay 
Museum Catalogue in the reading room | items in the British Museum Catalogue) it 
gives the date as follows: “MDCCXXXVI | ig the only printed bibliography of Gay or 
{or rather MDCCLXXVI?].” The latter| any of his works that is worthy of the 
date is far more likely to be correct, as is | name. 
shown by internal evidence. Even granting; Of course, it is both impossible and in- 
that the date 1736 is correct, the compiler | advisable for such a work as the “Cam- 
had evidently never examined a copy, for! bridge History of English Literature” to 
if he had done so, he would have found that | give a complete bibliography of Gay in the 
it contained both series of the “Fables” and space at its command. Indeed, all that the 
should have been placed under his next editors claim to give is a “sufficient” bib- 
subheading, “Fables complete.” | liography, but I think these notes show 

This subhead “Fables complete” has men- | what it does give is “sufficient” for neither 
tion of Austin Dobson’s 1882 edition of the |the student nor the general reader of Gay. 
“Fables,” and it is described as having a/| ERNEST L. Gay. 
“bibliography.” As a matter of fact, it) 
contains only a “Bibliographical note” con- 
cerning the first edition of each of the two | 
series and the briefest mention of three | 
other editions. It has, however, what the} 
compiler has failed to note, a most valu- | 
able and stimulating memoir of Gay. 

The following subhead is “Gay’s Chair) 

with a sketch of his life from the | To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
manuscripts of Butler, J. "Even @ sir: I was an intimate friend of the late 
student of Gay might be excused for fail-| professor Dowden, of Trinity College, Dub- 
Ps to ine ect yen Joseph Bal-|1in He was all his life an extremely hand- 
er under that annoying misprint. lsome man. When a student of T. C. D. his 

The noteworthy omissions in the section |peauty had a certain girlish distinction and 
of Gay’s “Poems published separately” are | purity; his color changed quickly; his dark 
(1) tof Sr eae bane nag to pore-m yood eyes had a way of suddenly brightening 
Snow,” 1721; an “Molly Mogg,” *J-/that was very attractive. He looked the 
Not noted here by the compiler are some oe and ssteneatin was the poet. In any 
co Pink . — so renege other age than that of Herbert Spencer and 

8 ~!George Eliot, and in any country not 

- ee pr Bly ae nag wholly given to oratory, as was then the 
case with Ireland, Dowden would have 
oe” this section might properly keep written poetry, and left prose to others. He 

No mention is made of his prose contribu- ee yes pave to pp ewllmaninegy 
Gene. to the Grerdien, ane te Sus ane |published, by saying it had become alien to 


Pope’s “Miscellanies”; or of his five — ks w his lov 
phiets, the most important of which is “The a 


present state of wit,” 1711. Of this, the | Children. 


late J. Churton Collins said, “It is written| This silent and self-contained man allow- 


with skill and sprightliness, and certainly |©4 himself to become a speaker from politi- 
shows a very exact and extensive acquain- |°#! platforms. To see his distinguished 
tance with the journalistic world of those | “gure among the politicians was to me & 
times.” | dreadful sight. G. B. Shaw thinks that men 

The fourth and last section, that on/|!m their present unregenerate state are 


“Biography and criticism,” is notable chiet- “worms”; an admirable creed for a politi- 


ly for what it omits. None of the numerous ian and a satirist, and a reformer and s0- 
contemporary pieces which relate entirely |cialist. To enter Dowden’s house—even to 
to Gay’s “Achilles,” the “Beggar’s Opera,” |meet him by chance on the roadside—was 
“Three hours after marriage,” and the at a touch to recover one’s crumbling self- 
“What d’ye call it?” and which are indispen- |esteem; I have talked with his friends on 
sable to a correct understanding of them, this subject, and we have all agreed that 
are even hinted at. Nor does he mention after meeting Edward Dowden peace would 
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EDWARD DOWDEN. 








"} 


! 
and then hurried away with affection in the 


heart. He loved his friends but seemed 
to fear them; not by word or look would 
he repel any one, yet you fled and wonder- 
ed why you did so. Was he like Michael 
Angelo, who loved his friends so much that 
he avoided them; lest, as he said, they might 
“filch him from himself"? 

His brother John, the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, found his “peace” by going out 
into the world and warring with the ene- 
mies of the Church. We know that if we 
irub sticks together there will be flame, thus 
ithe Bishop got heat and light by min- 
igling with his brethren. I've spent many 
|weeks and months in his company and was 
loften made the target for his wit. But if 
|his raillery hurt it was cured by the laugh- 
iter which followed so quickly—the victim's 
own laughter being the most heartfelt; for 
\it was a liberating wit that seemed to let 
in the daylight and brighten the circumam- 
bient air. Besides, was he not a Dowden, 
with subtle care that no one's self-love 
should be rudely bruised? 

It seems but yesterday that I was an anx- 
ious student in T. C. D., where the two Dow- 
dens shone the brightest stars in the un- 
dergraduate sky. Have all our hopes been 
fulfilled? Edward Dowden has written prose 
classics. He has given us but one small vol- 
ume of poetry, yet all his love went out to 
that slender book. He once told me that 
when he wrote poetry he did it secretly and 
could not do it otherwise. For in the Ire- 
land that he knew, men did this kind of 
good deed by stealth. It is so no longer. 
Thanks to the Irish literary movement, 
modern Nationalist Ireland, from which he 
shrank and which shrank from him, is now a 
land of poets. The orators are out of com- 
mission. 

T. C. D. teaches the great Protestant doc- 
trine of getting on. T. C. D. also is the 
home of competitive examinations—its stu- 
dents can beat any student from any other 
college in the wide world. When a man 
reads a book for his own delight he re- 
ceives an intellectual impression of which 
nine-tenths will be from the operations of 
his own mind—from the recollection of 
other books and from the conversation of 
his friends, and only one-tenth out of the 
book itself; when he reads for a competi- 
tive examination, there will be nothing in 
Inis mind except what comes out of the book. 
|Such a course of study weakens the or- 
ae of original thought and vital creation. 
be through his college course, Edward 
| 





Dowden headed all the competitions and at 
his final examination, competing for the 
medal for ethics and metaphysics, obtained 
| higher marks than were ever given before 
jor since. No intellect could come unscath- 
led from such an ordeal. His victory was 
an undoing, and ever after his mental pulse 
went slowly. No, Trinity College, Dublin, 
is not a nursery for young poets. I would 
| advise also that young poets should not 
| follow the example of the doctors and mar- 
lry early. The poet who would know all the 
secrets of his calling must make many pil- 
| evtenoaee to the shrine of beauty, or, like 
| Jacob, take the long and painful pilgrimage, 
| since not otherwise can he reach the heights 
,of lyrical ardor. Dowden married early and 


that some one hundred of the letters to/|fall on the troubled spirit. But he was a|henceforth had an eye too much for moral 
and from Gay are to be found in Arbuth-/recluse, about him always a magic circle |and abstract beauty; while towards sen- 


not’s Works, ed. Aitken; Pope’s Works, ed. | difficult to pass; one hurried towards him |suous beauty he was stony-hearted. George 
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Eliot, whose admirer he was, completed the 
This woman author, with her 
chilly east wind of science and agnosticism, 
frost to all of in those 
days J YEATS. 
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f | 
a few doors distant, and we often walked 


to our quarters together. The examinations 
through 
admitted as students in theology, while some- 
what antiquated and pedantic, have aided 
many young men in gaining an education. 
Among Stiftler who in after years aban- 
doned theology for other departments of 
scholarship were Hegel, D. F. Strauss, E. 
Zeller, together with not a few other men of 
Imost equal note. The fact that Wiirttemberg 
has probably produced a larger number of 
eminent scholars than any other part of Ger- 
of the world, of equal 
largely due to the 
holds to 
themselves to 


many, or perhaps 
is 


Government 


size and population, 


inducements its out 


choice young men to devote 
theology. 

Young Nestle, though at that time hardly 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON, 

Studies of Some Recent Va- 
By Vernon 

Lane Co. $3 


Vital Lies, 
of 
New 


Obscurantism. 
York: Jonn 


rieties 
Lee 
net. 
The late William James and the Mod- 
ernist Father Tyrrell, Ernest Crawley, 
the anthropologist, and Georges Sorel, 
the philosophic advocate of Syndicalism, 
are the four new-style obscurantists upon 
Vernon relentless 
The harries 
her victims, the keenness of her destruc- 
tive analysis, the pungency of her illus- 
tration, make this one of the most read- 
able books on general philosophy writ- 
ten in our time. For its like in brilliant 
solidity one must go back to the theo- 


hom Lee wreaks a 


wit. zest with which she 


which young Wiirttembergers are! 


logical tracts of Lessing. Indeed, Ver- 
non Lee recalls in other respects the 
great German critic of the Enlighten- 
ment. Like him she is a skeptical ra- 
tionalist, a foe of loose feeling and 
thinking, a scorner of loose rhetoric. On 
this score the four anti-rationalists who 
are the subject of her attention afford 
her most admirable material. Whatever 
the merit of their theories, the diction 
of William James and of Ernest Craw- 
ley seems expressly created to be ridi- 
culed by Vernon Lee. At first blush one 
regrets that the ammunition so gener- 
ously expended upon the four obscu- 
could not have been reserved 
for the greatest of the tribe, Henri 
Bergson. Yet an anti-Bergsoniad, how- 
ever desirable, would have been harder 
reading. Moreover, the fourfold division 
of Vernon Lee’s counterblast makes for 
clearness quite as much as it does for 
picturesque effectiveness. 

James, Tyrrell, Crawley, and Sorel are 
chosen as typical obscurantists, first be- 
cause they all agree on the necessity of 
Vital Lies, next because that doctrine 
gains new and significant applications 
as it passes from champion to champion. 
It was William James who fished up 
the murex of pragmatic truth with 
which all subsequent anti-rational phi- 
losophies have been tinged. “Truth is 
what works,” and, again, “Truth is 
agreeable leading,” are his most char- 
acteristic definitions. Thus truth is 
neither, objectively, correspondence of 
opinion with facts, nor yet, psycholog- 
ically, the endeavor to attain such 
agreement. Truth fades impressionis- 
tically into the will to please one’s self, 
to get along, to be agreeably led. Such 
is the fundamental! dye-stuff. Father 
Tyrrell, the excommunicated Modernist, 
had the high distinction of making only 
a minimum use of what threatened to 
become a universal ethic of expediency. 
Up to the point of his religious life, he 
remained a stickler for rational evi- 
dence. There he asserted the validity 
of a supra-rational religious sense which 
makes its own necessary affirmations. 
But these affirmations are to be tested 
solely by their mystical value, and need 
in no wise correspond with facts. In- 
deed, the issue of fact is held to be 
irrelevant and superfiuous in the spir- 
itual life. While a Pragmatist of the 
William James type seems in all con- 
cerns free to ignore outward fact and 
waive inward sincerity so long as no 
inconvenience results from such waiver, 
a Modernist of Father Tyrrell’s stamp 
claims such liberty only in the field of 
religion. At bottom the position was 
not so unorthodox. The church has al- 
ways held that without such mystical 
and supra-rational affirmation there can 
be no true religion. But the church has 
also held that that evidence is at every 
stage available—and worthless. It can 
convict the sinner of error, but cannot 
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produce a state of grace. Father Tyr- 
rell merely adds to the Aquinate the 
pragmatic notion that admittedly in- 
effectual evidence should be ignored. In 
contrast with the Holy See, Vernon Lee 
treats Father Tyrrell most benevolently, 
and he deserved such consideration. 
Towards Mr. Crawley, whose “Mystic 
Rose” and “Tree of Life” ground all 
our morality and religion in grossest 
magic practices, our author assumes 
an Olympian levity. Mr. Crawley is a 
devotee of the subconscious. Believers 
are subconsciously religious, and, oddly 
enough, know they are, but so are un- 
believers subconsciously religious and 


don't know it. This blissful subcon- 
scious state has grown out of a con- 
scious one. Because a cannibal once 


consciously thought it well to eat his 
friend or foe in order to absorb their 
strength, a good Catholic now takes com- 
fort, whether consciously or subcon- 
sciously is not apparent, in eating the 
sacramental bread. Moreover, we must 
hold to the mystical element in religion 
lest dry reason overmaster us and hum- 
ble folk begin to question the preroga- 


tives of their betters. Such in brief 
is Mr. Crawley’s argument and ten- 
dency. Concerning both we can only 


say that we share Vernon Lee’s con- 
tempt of the subconscious as a universal 
loophole of escape. The stress that much 
modern thinking sets upon the automat- 
ic self merely indicates a temperament 
too slack to analyze obscurer mental 
processes, or too indolent to control 
them. 

Georges Sorel has carried the Vital 
Lie, or, as he terms it, the mythe social, 
into the realm of politics and reduction 
to the absurd. Without certain dynamic 
illusions, which are essentially mythical 
and contrary to fact or probability, man- 
kind would lack inducement to resolute 
collective action. The early Christians 
were in error as to the imminency of 
the Last Judgment, but without that 
stimulating social myth Christianity 
would never have conquered Europe. 
So the Syndicalists have shown a true 
sagacity in framing and believing the 
social myth of the general strike. It 
may or may not come off, but something 
certainly will; meanwhile the myth 
keeps class hatred in a lively and hope- 
ful condition, and makes possible some 
sort of a future proletarian triumph. 

Obviously, all these eschewals of evi- 
dence, analysis, and old-fashioned truth 
may be viewed in terms of Bergson’s 
expansive ¢lan vital. But he is shrewd 
enough to keep an ancillary reason in 
close attendance. Thus his Vital Im- 
pulse has a more ladylike look—as it 
were travelling with her maid—than 
James’s Will to Believe, or Sorel’s So- 
cial Myth. Changing the metaphor, 
Bergson’s Vital Impulse seems to have 
the rare merit of being a gentleman who 
does seem heroic to his valet. We 
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The Nation 


should be glad to see Vernon Lee pitch- | 


ed against this more worthy antagonist. 
It is easy for her to show the funda- 
mental vice of all these obscurantist ex- 
altations of impulse into authority. The 
Vital Lie flourishes only on condition 
that it be taken for truth. The moment 
we have the philosopher honestly urg- 
ing people to act on what he admits may 
be falsehood, because to do so is useful 
or comfortable, that moment vitality 
and following will depart from the lie. 
In short, mankind has always lived and 
died by what it took for truth. If St. 
Paul, in that chapter ol 
Corinthians, had explained 
that the resurrection was merely a use- 
ful and heartening social myth, the early 
Christians would hardly have facet 
beasts of the circus. But M. 
pects his Syndicalists to die at 


wonderful 
carefully 


i the 
Sore l eX- 


the bar- 


ricades for what he tells them in ad- 
vance they will never attain. In short, 
consciously, unconsciously, or subcon- 


sciously—we desire to make all the hu- 
mane allowances—the advocates of use- 
ful illusion and the lie vital are in the 
invidiously favored position of augurs, 
tongue to cheek, exquisitely rolling un- 
der enlightened tongue the salutary er- 
ror to which meaner morals are hap- 
pily prone. 

In general, Vernon argument 
seems to us formidably cogent. It 
the most drastic overhauling that the 
impressionistic philosophies have yet 
had. Here and there she makes the 
common slip of confusing the concep- 


Lee’s 


is 


|tions of fact and truth; but the force of 


hardly impaired by 
For the 


her aggression is 


such minor tactical solecisms. 


|reader’s pleasure a couple of extracts 


;are 


given. One will hardly recognize 


the Vernon Lee of “Euphorion”: . 

As regards Pragmatism it does not fur- 
nish with a Pluralistic Universe, but 
with a thinker who interrupts his thinking, 


us 


an experimenter who breaks off his experi- 
ment, whenever it suits his feelings. Prag- 
thought resembles the artist's 
far as both not build 
Desire, but as Omar 
off and 
whenever 


matistic 
thought, in so 
for the Heart's also ( 
Khayyam forgot to mention) break 
its own construction 


only 


Sweep away 


the logical necessities, i. ¢., the peculiar- 
ities independent of his wishes, begin to 
bore or annoy it 

I have even caught myself wondering 
whether Human life has really ever re- 
quired lies. But it has wanted certainties 
where certainty was unattainable, hopes 
and consolations where there was reason 
for neither Above all, Human life has 
wanted rest for tired minds before they 
had got to a rational resting place, and 
freedom for busy ones to think of some- 


thing else. So, when all is said and done, 
Vital Lies represent human weakness, hu- 
man sloth, and human dulness, above all 
perhaps human impatience which cuts 
down the tree to eat the fruits in other 
words, it seems as if Vital Lies meant the 
need of the moment and the individual 
against the need of the race and of the 
future. 
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If Vernon Lee's analysis is right, the 


Vital Lie and Social Myth are essen- 
tially lethal and anti-social. Perhaps 
the recent obscurantist find 
their clearest condemnation when ap- 
plied to history. Shall regard hu- 
man history as merely the substitution 
of one set of Vital Lies for another? Or 
do we see collective errors falsely be- 
lieved to be vital gradually 


theories 


we 


yielding to 


truths? Such is the issue in briefest 
words. History gives no doubtful an- 
swer, and, indeed, the distinguishin 


x 
mark of the modern anti-rationalists has 
been their lack of the histori 


sense 


CURRENT 
Vew Leaf Miils. 


FICTION. 


By W. D 


att “ 
owells. New 


York: Harper & Bros 

This is the Howells of “A _ Bo 
Town,” the Howells who was born and 
“raised” in Ohio, and whose memori 


of Middle Western types and conditions 
in the fifties have not been di! db 
time or The period of the 
chronicle is precisely that of the writ 


nine 


absence. 


er’s boyhood. The Mexican War is in 
the past, and the new Fugitive Slav 
law is a burning issue of discussion 
especially in the borderland between 
North and South. The cause of Aboli- 
tion is still a new cause, and its cham- 
pions form an unpopular minority. To 
ii, like the grandfather of the “Boy's 


Town” boy, belongs the Owen Powell of 
the story; like him, too, he is proprietor 
of a “book and drug store.” Like 
“Boy's” father, he is a Swedenborgian, 
and thereby further isolated from most 
of his fellow-townsmen; and like him he 
is a man of cheerful spirits as well as of 
faith, Among his children 
youth lightly but clearly sketched as 
“the Dreamer,” whom it is not difficult 


the 


serene is 


a 


to identify with the chronicler’s mem- 
ory of himself. . 

Owen Powell, the father, is a dream- 
er unconscious of his limitations. The 
failure of the book and drug business 
only paves the way, in his fancy, to 


success in a more congenial form of en- 
terprise. He “sells out,’ to some smal! 
profit and with 
vague promise of his brothers’ coéper- 
ation, buys a back-country property, in- 
cluding grist-mill and saw-mill, 
he pleasantly dreams of converting into 
« fortune-making 


the proceeds and the 


which 


paper manufactory 
with “a settlement of communal propor- 
tions about it.” Powell 
believed that a responsive feeling would 


“Owen 


be awakened in the neighbors when 
they saw that the newcomers did not 
wish merely to make money for them 
selves, but to benefit all by impro 
ments that would increase the pricé 
lend and give employment to 
children.” A chance phrase of one of 
the brothers gives the name, “New Leaf 
Mills,” to the enterprise. The new 
leaf, such as it is, remains for Owen 
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and his little family to turn alone, The 
man and his wife have both spent their 
youth the rough country. To him 
leaving the town escape, a re 
turn not only to nature, but to the ro- 
of frontier life. To her it is a 
a reversion to conditions pain- 


in 
is an 


Inance 
re lapse > 
tully outgrown. 

It is, in fact, alog cabinin which they 
spend their first winter, Powell being 
tolerated and laughed at, and in some 
sense liked and respected, by the neigh- 
bors he means to benefit. A wooden house 
is projected and even “raised” with the 
aid of the neighborhood; but the Pow- 
ells are not destined to take root: there | 
are other new leaves for them to turn, 
and we leave Powell, at the end of the 
narrative, abovt to return, wistful, de-| 
feated, but not crestfallen, to town life, | 

the New Church bookshop which | 
faintly looked to as a restorer, or, 
originator, of the family for-| 
The gentle irony of the whole! 
story, episode, culminates in the! 
closing paragraph: 


and 
rather, 
tunes. 

or 


Powell himself, while holding fast to | 


the principles of justice in politics, now) 


| been conceived by the author of “Little 
Women.” 


what less incredible than his kind. The 


and heartless person, but so she would | 
have been in the Paris or Naples of!) 
Mr. Corliss’s choice. She has jilted a 
number of her fellow-citizens, and is 
half-engaged to one of them at the mo-| 
ment; but she at once arranges her | 
cards for the newcomer. Though he! 
appears to be an easy victim, however, 
he is really an old hand, and the result 
of the contest is a drawn game. Offset 
against this sufficiently unpleasant and 
luckless pair are other two, whose 
story, in so far as it can be detached 
from that of the flirt and her rascal, is 
simple and romantic enough to have 


And there is a bad boy who 
is considerably more amusing and some- 


excellence of the story lies in its style 
1ather than its matter. 


Comrade Yetta. By Albert Edwards. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
This is the story of the growth of a 
strong and interesting’ character. For 
background it has the swarming life of 


confined his assertion of them to aiding| the sweatshop region on the East Side; 
the escape of fugitive slaves from Ken-| there are strikes and rumors of strikes, 
tucky, he enjoyed hiding in the and much talk of Socialism and syndi- 
his store till he could for- 

calism. Yet the book is not a piece of 
them to some other underground | | - hi 
station He did not relinquish the ideal | novelized” sociology. These things are 
of the true state of things which he and| included because they are part of the 
his brothers had hoped to realize at New| life of the characters; in a sense, they 
Leaf Mills, but he was inclined to regard| adorn the tale, but they only inciden- 


as defective The| tally point a moral. Yetta Rayefsky is 


whom 
basement of 


ward 


the communistic form 


communities of Robert Owen had every-| the daughter of a Russian Jewish immi- 


where 
Le af 
be 


failed as signally as that of New) grant, an educated man who keeps an 
Mills, which, indeed, could scarcely | unprosperous second-hand book shop. 
said to have passed the embryonic 
But he argued, not so strenuously as| He dies when she is fifteen, and she 
he used to argue things, but as formally,| 698 to live in the family of a disreputa- 
that if some such higher conception of so-| ble uncle, who soon sets her to work in 
iety could possess the entire state, a high-|a vestmaker’s shop. Here she becomes 
type of civilization would undoubtedly| the “speeder,” whose duty it is to set 
'the pace for the other workers. All her 
° |earnings are taken by her uncle and 
The Flirt. By Booth Tarkington. New | aunt. Her good looks expose her to the 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. | dangerous attentions of Harry Klein, a 
In Capitol City, “that smoky illumi-| “cadet,” or professional seducer, who 
pant of our great central levels,” Mr. | easily persuades her in her innocence to 

| 

| 


stage. 


eventuate 


Tarkington presents one of those Mid-| become engaged to him. She is saved 
dle-Western “metropolises” whichhave 80| from him through the accident of her 
frequently afforded a setting in recent| insisting that he go with her to the 
fiction. And again we find ourselves in| “skirt-finishers’ ball” instead of to the 
contact with a past, with a city which|dance-hall. At the ball, which is 
has had time to shift its architectural | held to raise money for the striking 
enslavement from mansard and cupola) skirt-finishers, she meets Mabel Train, 
to the gables and jig-saw decorations of|a college graduate, who is secretary of 
“Queen Anne,” and thence to more va-| the Woman's Trade-Union League, and 
ried if not more sensible fashions: “The| Walter Longman, Mabel’s persistently 
Goth, the Tudor, and the Tuscan had | rejected lover. Through their help, and 
harried the upper reaches to a turmoil) that of Isadore Braun, a young Socialist 
attaining its climax in a howl or two! lawyer and newspaper writer, she be- 
from the Spanish Moor.” Manners have | comes a leader among her former fellow- 
changed to match. It is in one of the| workers, and gains a sort of informal 
mansard survivals, however, that Valen-| education. The story is unconventional 
tine Corliss, returning to Capitol City| and has a striking verisimilitude; it is 
after many years abroad, finds a high! as real as Mary Antin’s autobiography, 
product of civilization. Cora Madison| which may indeed have suggested it. 
is beautiful, low-voiced, perfectly dress-| The principal characters are vigorously 





ed, a coquette to the manner born. Be-| drawn and sharply distinguished, and 


| neath the surface she is a quite vulgar | they are not disposed of in the tradi- 


tional way at the end. 


General Mallock’s Shadow. By W. B. 
Maxwell. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

The question, “Can they really be as 
dull as they seem?” often suggests it- 
self about people in stories as in real 
life. As to the story people, the ques- 
tfon is relatively easy to answer. When 
we have finished the book we can often 
say with conviction: “Yes, they are, if 
possible, even duller than they seemed 
at first.” This is true of the highly re- 
spectable group of English men and wo- 
men whom we meet in “General Mal- 
lock’s Shadow.” And the reason is not 
far to seek. These people are dull be- 
cause the author was not really inter- 
ested in them. They are there to serve 
as padding: to eke out the short-story 
plot into a novel of respectable dimen- 
sions. An old general, disgraced twenty 
years before for alleged cowardice in 
surrendering a frontier post in India, 
and grown morbid through brooding 
over his wrongs, redeems his reputation 
and regains his self-respect by a desper- 
ately gallant defence of a quarry fore- 
man who has taken refuge in his house 
from a mob of armed strikers. This sit- 
uation gives the book its one good scene. 
The rest of the story is concerned with 
the love affairs of the General’s daugh- 
ters, which are considerably less excit- 
ing than those of Miss Austen’s hero- 
ines, and are set forth without the help 
of the comic spirit. 








THE NEW REGIME. 


Republican France, 1870-1912: Her Presi- 
dents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissitudes, 
and Social Life. By Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $4 net. 

Mr. Vizetelly is an Englishman, but 
he has had exceptional opportunities for 
writing of French history with sympa- 
thy and understanding; and he has, in 
fact, produced a fascinating book on 
France during the Third Republic. A 
young man pursuing his studies in 
France when the war broke out, he was 
in Paris during the siege, and after- 
wards resided there for many years as 
political correspondent for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Illustrated News, and other 
London papers. His business and his 
ability brought him into close contact 
with many prominent men of the time; 
he became a familiar figure in the po- 
litical salons; and he thus acquired a 
direct, personal knowledge of men and 
events which, supplemented and correct- 
ed by wide and careful reading, gives 
his book, with its vivid description of 
characters and its wealth of incidental 
detail, the value of a contemporary 
source—the value of memoirs written 
by an excellent observer who has no 
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record to justify, or cause to celebrate. |! 


interested, like Bachaumont, though 
in a less degree, in the “indiscretions of 
history,” Mr. Vizetelly allows us to see 
the actors with the mask off. No book 
in English contains more excellent de- 
scriptions of the leading men and wo- 
men of the time, who are revealed all 
the better for being sketched in various 
poses rather than painted in finished 
portraits. Here is the “little man,” 
Thiers, shrewd, almost crafty, cour- 
ageous, and patriotic, resolute bourgeois | 
always; and Madame Thiers, bourgeois 
too, “wearing a little black lace cap, 
and usually gowned in black also,” not | 
altogether at ease as the first lady of| 
the land, “going hither and thither,| 
speaking to her guests with a kind of 
anxious solicitude.” Here is Gambetta, 
with offensive table manners, with ill- 
fitting black coat worn all shiny, grow- 
ing conservative and politic (for him), 
and losing his influence, as time passes. 
Here is the upright MacMahon, march- 
ing with military stride along the boule- 
vard, with hands in pockets, smoking a| 
cigar; and Monsieur le Président Grévy | 
in the billiard-room of the Elysée pal-| 
ace, “playing for a ‘hundred up’ in his 
shirt sleeves, now against Lord Lyons, 
the British Ambassador, now against Le 
Royer, President of the Senate, or M. 
Andrieux, Prefect of Police.” And a hun- 
dred other great folk, very human after 
all. 

Yet the past is here, too. In this eager 
bourgeois world, the derelicts of the 
ancien régime take their place, standing 
apart. At the official receptions in the 
time of Thiers, “the most highly placed 
ladies,” we are told, “preferred to con- 
gregate in the Gobelins drawing-room, 
forming a circle, as it were, around the 
Orléans princes, Paris, Nemours, and 
Joineville’’; and there, too, was the “vio- 
let-robed Papal Nuncio, rarely, if ever, 
stirring from the ladies’ circle’—of the 
world, but not in it, princes and wo- 
men, with the priest in the midst, draw- 
ing their skirts about them. A striking 
picture, and significant of much French 
history in the nineteenth century. While 
the chief value of Mr. Vizetelly’s book is 
in the wealth of concrete incident 
through which the age receives its form 
and pressure, the narrative also reveals 
to the discerning eye, though without 
bringing them into sharp relief, the per- 
sistent issues of French politics. 

As a rule, Englishmen have not ex- 
celled in writing the history of France 
since 1789. They do not understand the 
kind of conservatism that is French, but 
only the kind that is English. The de- 
lusion persists, in America as well as 
in England, that the French people, hav- 
ing been infected with the doctrinaire, 
spirit of the eighteenth century, have) 
never quite recovered sanity in politi- 
cal affairs, and that as a consequence 
their history, through the nineteenth 








century, has been little more than a 
series of footiess revolutions—‘‘Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel.” 

of fact, English institu- 
tions changed 
since 1815 as have those of France since 
1789. But it must be confessed that the 
two people conduct their revolutions af- 
ter a different manner. Englishmen per- 
suade themselves, indeed, that they are 
not revolutionary at all, because they 
do not barricade the streets, and because 
they rarely learn that a change has been 


As a matter 


have probably as much 


|effected in their institutions for a gen- 
eration after it has occurred; aware at 


last that something has happened, they 
formulate an hypothesis that accords 
with the facts. Frenchmen, on the con- 
trary, wrote the theory of their revo 
lution before they began it, and then 
consciously set about to make the facts 


square, as nearly as might be, with the) 


theory—“La Révolution était faite lors- 
quelle éclata,” if one may apply the fa- 
mous epigram of Chateaubriand in a 
somewhat different sense from what was 
originally intended. 

Hence la Reévolution, 
speak in France, being an active or guid- 
ing principle rather than a concrete 
event, is always with them; and it may 
be as effective for conserving institu- 
tions as for overturning them. For a 
decade after 1789, the: Revolution in- 
volved far-reaching changes in social 
arrangements; but by 1808 France was 
essentially what it has since remained 
—‘a democratic society whose affairs 
are managed by a centralized adminis- 
tration.” It is true that since 1808 the 
form of the government has been alter- 
ed seven times. But these “revolutions’ 
have been altogether superficial, touch- 
ing, in respect to the changes which they 
effected, only the surface mechanism of 
political procedure, undertaken in de- 
fence of the essential principle of the 
Revolution, the principle of equality— 
undertaken precisely maintain la 
Revolution 


of which they 


to 


To preserve the Revolution at home, 
whether under monarchy, empire, or re- 
public, and abroad to tear up the trea- 
ties of 1815 and 1870—these are the mo- 
tives which give consistency to French 
history in the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Vizetelly’s grasp of French history as a 

hole is not very evident, and his dis- 
cussion of the politics of the Third Re- 
public is, besides, too informal and frag- 
mentary to bring out these persistent 
issues as clearly as one might wish. Yet 
his knowledge of French character, and 
particularly his sympathy with the aver- 
age middle-class sentiment, sometimes 
enable him, in the treatment of crucial 
events, to hit the mark with admirable 
precision. 

Take, for example, the Tunis affair. 
Py establishing a protectorate there in 
1881, “France had virtually achieved 
her first conquest since the reverses of | 
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who accomplished 


Ls... Jules Ferry, 

this result, should have been immensely 
Not atall. “Th: 
inister was guilty of every crime, and 


popular, one supposes. 
him n 
on Mr. Viz 

finds in la which “still 
redominated in France. The strengt 

of France must not be frittered away in 
any rash colonial enterprises; it 


‘as necessary 


The 


to depos as so 


s possible,’ explanati 


elly Revanche, 


must 


remain entire, ever available, so as to 
contend with the great peril which 
might come, at any moment, from be- 


yond the Vosges! It 
ment, too, which contributed to prevent 
France, “despite the views of some of 
her ablest statesmen, from codperating 
with Great Britain in the occupation of 
Egypt.” Yet “England became hated fo! 
her action in that respect.” This is per- 
haps the very key to French diplomacy 
in the nineteenth century: for the sake 
of la Revanche, France has conceded 
much to England; yet underneath the 
entente cordiale a jealous irritation re- 
mains because England, until recently 
not aware of the need of French aid, has 
made the most of these concessions. 

In respect to domestic politics, the au- 
thor is not at all distressed, as an Eng- 
lishman is likely to be, by the appar- 
ent lack of distinct party alignments, 
or nonplussed by the frequent changes 
Ministry, or too much disturbed 
evidence of explosive social forces 


was this senti- 


of by 
the 
hich trivial events seem always about 
to If the 
Commune is not very 
the meteoric rise of Boulange: 
and his pathetic Dreyfus 
affair, so inexplicable to the average An 
glo-Saxon mind, appear to Mr. Vizetells 
in the light neither of paradox nor ot 
These manifestations, lhe 
to say, are always possible in 
France, but one need not despair of th: 
Republic for all that. 

ble, indeed, la 
mains always the vital 


release. significance of the 


well understood, 
least 


«?¢ 
al 


collapse, the 


mystery. 


seems 


They are possi 


because Reévolution re- 


issue: one has 
only, as MacMahon said, to set up the 
white flag—or, might 
the red flag—against the 
“the Chassepots go off of their own a: 
It should be said that Mr. Viz 
has no liking for the red flag and 
respect for the white: 
from the middle 
sympathy is with the average conserva 
tive sentiment of the nation. 


one perhaps add 


tri-color, and 
( ord.” 
telly 
little 


view 


his point ot 


is ground, his 


The Episodes of Vathek. By William 
Beckford. Translated by Sir Frank 
T. Marzials. With an introduction 


by Lewis Melville. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Co. $5 net. 

Beckford's libellus has had, in truth, a 
of its own—and a strange one. 
Written in impeccable and very char- 
acteristic French, it is virtually known 
to the world in an English version made 
by a pedantic and disloyal tutor. And 
now these supplemental Episodes, drawn 


fate 
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last from the charter room of Hamil-| whole, the effect would not have been | plied, if not explicitly asserted, in the 
uce, appear in their original comparable with that which the sole| New Testament, but Satan stirred up 

n this book in small type as a/ story of “Vathek” by itself affords. In the minds of certain bold and rebellious 
appendix, and are preceded by their genre the Episodes are admirable; | spirits to question and deny first one 

h translation by no means re- but only in certain respects is their and then another of the tenets which 

A perverse fate still follows genre that of “Vathek.” The action of culminate in the doctrine of the Trinity, 

and he is never to be allowed “Vathek” is simple and direct; its wind- and the entire series of councils was 

mply for himself. ings do not entangle the reader, for the necessary for the putting down of the 

his Oriental tale stands in a toad is clear. But in the Episodes there various heresies and the perfect defini- 

self and marked an epoch. It 18 need of a constant effort, only short) tion of the truth. For the convenience 

earlier or Of that required by Count Anthony Ham- of the theologue, Providence arranged 
Just as the life of Beckford liton’s fantasies. Beckford’s imagina-| the matter so that there was in each 
almost exactly with that ot tion is still working, but under a strain.' case one error, one heretic, one cham- 
Sacy, who gave to Oriental The vivid scenes, the sardonic flavor, pion of orthodoxy, and finally, in the de- 
the resource of picturesque detail, the) cision of the council, one element of the 
. so his story is among use of character, are all there; but the) perfect Christian creed. The only difficul- 
ie Oriental eighteenth-cen- youthful flash of inspiration which made | ty in mastering the subject was to get the 

and yet shows in the “Vathek”’ that strangest of all com-| right heretic opposed to the right cham- 

hero and in much of its pounds, an Oriental tale and a dramatic pion, and fix in the mind which council 
veginnings of a search for Unity, is utterly lacking. He is driving | attended to Arius and where Nestorius 
through contact with the East. limself to furnish three other unified| and Eutychus met their several defeats. 
d had made Oriental stud- actions, failing in the effort and sink-| The master hand of Baur opened new 

' ead Turkish poetry and ing towards the level, so far as unity is| possibilities in the treatment of this era 
ht MSS. left by Wortley Mon- concerned, of the stories he read in his' of human thought, and the fresh hand- 
including an odd volume from Childhood. And even if these added ling of the subject by Adolf Harnack in 
of the Arabian Nights now in tales had been as direct and clear as| his “History of Dogma” stimulated re- 
an—from which he intended “Vathek,” the violent intrusion of them | newed interest. The influence of these 
vould have hopelessly blunted the ef-; scholars is manifest in a comparison of 

fect At the point where they would! Professor Mackintosh’s history of Chris- 


ave come much 


jurope an entirely new and 


lations, and did, in fact 
at s col-Thave come there could be no delay, nor| tology with the older dogmatics. In 
Anthony Hamil- might anything turn us from those figeethe present volume one follows a real 
parodies of t ures which we had followed so long,| and vital movement in religious thought, 
probably end in whose fate there lies a real; made necessary by the problems and 
Beyond Katharsis of pity and fear. But for| temper of the times, whose results are 

and a touch of Gallic salt in ex-| Henley—unwitting what he did—that| fair subjects of criticism. 
not always seemly—that in- would have been ruined. Some feeling In several important respects the 
did not go. Beckford took the, of this may have developed in Beckford | views of popular orthodoxy concerning 
re seriously and did not write himself, for when, in 1833, an opportu-| Christ find correction in the pages of 
but an imitation: his horrors nity for the inclusion of the Episod@S) professor Mackintosh. He maintains 
int to be real And so, too, his in an edition of “Vathek” presented it- that it is unnecessary that we should 
The moralizing influence of Self, he imposed such auanerne condi-/| siothe our ideas respecting Jesus “in the 

of the Genii” is heavy on the tions on Bentley, the publisher, as were La0 a x 
his story There, also, impossible. The reason could not have formulas of conciliar theology.” This is 
(“The Mysteries ot been that he felt unable to complete the | ® departure from Luther and Calvin 
ome his levity and third Episode, for he had already in the and from prevailing Protestant, as well 
tately glooms of Paris edition of 1787 dropped entirely | 88 Catholic, belief. He does not hesi- 
flaming hearts the fourth Episode (mentioned in the/| tate to say that “the doctrine of two na- 
preceding Lausanne edition of the same/| tures, in its traditional form, imports 
conveyance trom year) and found a means, in the sudden! into the life of Christ an incredible and 
t art. But the breaking in of the catastrophe, to avoid | thoroughgoing dualism.” “The doctrine 
his own, a memory of the completion of even the third. |of two natures,” he insists, “if taken 
“simple, lofty, loud Mr. Melville’s introduction is ade-| Seriously, gives us two abstractions in- 
stead of one reality, two impotent halves 
in place of one living whole.” The defi- 
nition of the two natures in the West- 
‘hiis owes much to such minster Confession is distinctly repudi- 
» as Milton and Jean sess ated. Notwithstanding the classic con- 
more—and its es- The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus demnation of the monotheletic nereny, 
genius, anticipating Christ. By H. R. Mackintosh. New Professor Mackintosh declares that “we 
romanticism York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 cannot predicate of Him two conscious- 
in that the Episodes! net. nesses or two wills: the New Testament 
} vere conceived at an early Jesus ty George Holley Gilbert. New faGiqates nothing of the Rind, ner io & 
" Pa indeed congruous with an intelligible 
there is a reference to them in York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. psychology.” The popular notion, accord- 
of January, 1783—and that Hen- The Historic Jesus. By Charles Stanley ing to which Jesus was half-God and 
that they were to form a part Lester. New York: G. P. Putnam’s| half-man, which of course was never the 
tory In his hands. But Beck Sons serious thought of the church, could 
his side, owes two things to The Christological controversies and | not find more vigorous refutation than 
action. It is highly probable the ecumenical councils are the tradi-|in these pages. 

tl would never have published if tional pons asinorum of students of the- Nevertheless, Professor Mackintosh is 
his hand had not been forced. And, ology. According to the orthodox dog-| orthodox, alike in his analysis of the 
further, if by any chance he had fin- matics, the positive elements of the| New Testament material, in his history 
ished his Episodes and published the creeds of Nicwa and Chalcedon were im-' of Christological doctrine—the major 


he Mogul Tales’ 
ad blazed with lamps uate, and all interested in the influ- 


three-day festival of ence of the East on the West are in his 
birthday And though debt for this edition. 
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portion 
structive doctrinal statement. 
tains earnestly the sinlessness of Jesus, 
arguing from general considerations to 
historic facts, like a true child of scho- 
lasticism. He does not stumble at the 
term Godhead applied to Jesus, and he 
maintains that “each new conception of 
Christ we form, only to dismantle and 
reshape it later on the score of inade- 
quacy, gives place to one always more 
broad and deep and high.” Like Herr- 
mann, whose “Communion with God” 
he calls “a priceless volume,” he is cer- 
tain that in Jesus we are face to face 
with “a redeeming act of God.” 

This treatise will doubtless be hailed 
as a triumphant vindication of evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy by a master of free in- 
quiry, who accepts cordially modern 
principles of criticism and philosophy. 
That the work is able, fearless, and at 
many points suggestive cannot be de- 
nied, but it may also be predicted that 
its conclusions will not long stand. The 
fundamental defect is failure to reckon 
vith the New Testament criticism of 
the last twenty-five years. “The Christ 
depicted in every part of the New Testa- 
ment is radically the same Christ,” the 
author urges. 

The of the synoptic narra- 
tives he dismisses as “nebulous.” Vari- 
ous phases of opinion concerning Christ 
in the New Testament authors are rec- 
ognized, but not radically distinct stages 
of opinion, including legend and myth. 

That legend and myth must be reck- 
oned with, such a study as that of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert makes manifest. He de- 
votes nearly a third of his volume to 
analysis of the sources, and to distin- 
guishing their relative historical value, 
and another third to treatment of the 
“legendary Jesus.” It is impossible not 
to believe that these results in histori- 
cal criticism will have an effect upon 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. To 
construe that doctrine without reference 
to such distinctions among the sources 
as Professor Gilbert makes clear is as 
fallacious as to attempt to portray the 
religion of early Israel without refer- 
ence to the pentateuchal analysis, on the 
ground that the religious faith of the 
documents is “radically the same.” Yet 
this is what Professor Mackintosh has 
done. 


analysis 


Mr. Lester’s volume is an attempt to 
popularize the results of scientific in- 
quiry with respect to the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. He essays to answer the 
question, “What may we teach the 
boys?” in view of the work of higher 
criticism in the field of the gospels. The 
attempt is doubtless sincere, but the au- 
thor does not show sufficient scholarship 
for his task. He has read the critics 


with too great credulity and has not al- 
ways understood their meaning. 
results 
One might 


He an- 
nounces as established views 


which are still under debate. 





of his volume—and in his recon- | 
He main- 


lations in the preéxilic prophets are in 
Aramaic, that Jesus was of Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, either Amorite or Greek, 
that the Semitic mind is incapable of 
monotheism. More serious even than 
glaring distortions of fact the 
author's want of appreciation of the his- 
torical significance and religious great- 
ness of Jesus. 


such 
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Notes 


We 


may expect shortly fron ohn Lan 
“Memories,” by Stephen Coleridge “Th 
Invincible Alliance,” essays | Francis 
Grierson; “The Silence of Men 1 novel by 
H. Provost Battersby, and ! vn Brent 
wood’s novel, “Henry Kemptor 

Moffat, Yard & Co. announ I New 
Morality, an Interpretation of P nt So 
cial and Economic Forces and Tendenci 
by Edward Isaacson, and Mr Ethel Wat 
Mumford’s “Out of the Ash i l of 
New York life 

Among the books shortly to | li 
by Putnams are the follow ing rhe Kna 
of Diamonds,” a story by E. M. Dell; l 
Southland of North America by Georg 
Palmer Putnam; “The Friendly Enen 
T. P. Cameron Wilson; “Zones of tl Spir 
it,” being a translation by Claud Field o 
Strindberg’s latest work; rhe Old-Fa 
ioned Woman—Primitive lar s about tl 
Sex,” by Elsie Clews Pars and I 
Primitive Family as an Edu ional Agen 
cy by Arthur James Todd 

Mr. Ralph Stock, son of the London book 
seller, is about to issue The Confession 
of a Tenderfoot,” which includes accounts 
of the Canadian Northwest, American lum- 
ber camps, etc. Holt is the publisher. 

We are asked to announce that the second 
session of the Congrés Mondial des Asso- 
ciations Internationales, which meets oncs 
in three years, will be held at Ghent and 
Brussels, June 15-18, next ‘he purpose of 
the Congress is to establish permanent 


relations among the directors of large or- 


ganizations having international bearings. 
Persons letters late 

Clara Barton are requested to send them to 

Mr. Stephen E. Barton, No. 85 Water Street, 


possessing of the 


Boston, Mass., for use in connection with 
the preparation of the authorized biography 
of Miss Barton. All letters sent will be 
carefully handled, copied, and the originals 
will be promptly returned to the owners 

The Godkin Lectures at Harvard will be 
given this year by Mr. Herbert Croly, au- 
thor of “The Promise of American Life 
The five lectures, under the general title of 
Democrdcy and Responsibility,” will be as 
follows: April 23, New Tendencies in De 
mocracy; April 25, The Old Democra and 
the Constitution; April 28, The New Demo 
racy and the Constitution; April Di 
rect versus Representative Government 
May 2, The Mechanism of Popular Repre« 
sentation 

A long article by Prof. A. Schinz in the 
Revue dhistoire littéraire gives some in- 
teresting information in regard to Rous- 
seau’s “Contrat Social.” As that work now 
stands, the body of it can, with a few 


assert on his authority that all interpo- 
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) 


minor changes, be adapted to either an 
atheistical or a religious view of the at 
But the manuscript first draft of the treat 
ise, Which has been discovered at Get 
contains an introductory chapter of 

‘philosophical’ tendency, arguing ’ 
clety must be r rganized without relick 
When, eight vears after th dat 
lraft, the work was published, thi 
was dropped and a new yt vas a 1 
at the end, contending that a str 
clety nnot be established ex rt it 
ligious foundation 

The Oxford P i 
Kilmarnock i! n I ! 
ing from 17S vith ar 

b Mw. 8S. Cl l | 
t? Oxford p t whi Vi 
1 n rik 
Stated VW 
nt editior 

t n boards, is not ! 

So much has been written about Panama 

ince the American canal builder be 
their work that it is almost im; il 

my one to find new ate il l 
repetition Farnham Bis! ! 
tempted the impossibl It P 

nd Pr I Century) t 
“ 0 imber of ill 

treated tl subject in a il 

r iking the old ivent ‘ 
‘ ro the Isthmus and bac) 1 t 
ing tl tk if the Panama R 
Fr if o, tl ul ing agair ( 

ad ti ming of tl Amer 
t out then to dl i 
‘ t! remar ble in 
‘ Gore the building of tl l 
t! dail life of tl m r 
er tl benevolent guidane f Unel 
Sam, and an appreciation of Col. Goet! 
who t n his office ever Sunda 
ing o gi justi to all who ar 
ask for it.” 

Of the naking of books about golf ther 
is no end All champions hav ritt 
them, or have been asked or ha pron 
ised to write them, and in “TI Art 
Golf” (Outing Publishing Co.), by Jo 
Taylor, we have the work of a brother « 
i champion—himself also a_ professional 
About his book there is nothing isti 
ti inless it be a homely direct: 
tyle in making plain hi sound and 
proved views of the game The one I 
elty of the volume is a chapter or t) 
Evolution of the Bunker.” This i 
tributed by J. H raylor, former! 
hampion, and trac¢ the succe I t 
ories of golf hazard He dor not, | 

er, bring out clearly tl 
idea of arranging inkers and ti! 
diagonal lines, so as to give tl! 

ri a in while retaining 
itters their due advantage 

Strindberg did a greater t 
medical profession than to the eral rea 
er by keeping an accurate ré ! f hi 
hallucinations during tho rrible 
spent in Paris in the nineti« of t last 
century, when hi mind faltered anil ga 
ay. “The Inferno,” as he called this dia 
has now been published by Putnams in 
translation by Claud Field. Becau of tl 
Swede'’s large personality and broad intel 
I'gence the picture of himself which is h 
presented may well inspire horror As h 
anders about the streets alone peo] 
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a feeling of uneasiness takes possession of 
exposed to an electric current 
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creases, and, in spite of my resistance, I 
cannot remain in bed, so strgng is my con- 
viction ‘They are murdering me; I will 
not let myself be murdered” 
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to sleep 
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and bring them to the attention of puzzled 
or indifferent millionaires or local govern- 
ing What he in mind is an 
institution that shall view the whole field, 
carry on a campaign of education that will 
and persons in gen- 
between the case of 
examination for his sanity 
an idea that should be 
realized, in a word, enlighten and di- 
rect the spirit of generosity. Much has al- 
ready accomplished in this direction, 
but it needs to be better coérdinated, and 
much goes undone and even uninvestigated, 


bodies. has 


social workers 


to 


train 
eral discriminate 
needing 


and having 


1 man 
one 
and, 


been 


perhaps unfelt 

“Penal Philosophy,” by the late Gabriel 
Tarde, jurist and sociologist, translated by 
Rapelje Howell, is the fifth volume of the 
American Criminal Science series of trans- 
lations (Little, Brown). In spite of the 
diffuseness which arose doubtless from the 
wealth of the author's learning, experience, 
and imagination, it is so far the most read- 


able and interesting of the series, besides | 


offering the most comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of crime. Tarde was an un- 
compromising opponent of the Lombrosists. 


In his view, crime is not an anthropologi- | 
The criminal | 


cal, but a sociological, fact. 
is not a madmag, nor a savage, nor a de- 
generate, nor an epileptic. There is, in- 


deed, a criminal type, with a special cast! 
profes- | 


of features, but this is only a 
sional type, formed, like any other profes- 
sional type, the habits acquired in a 
special occupation. The theory of the book 
centres in the conception of responsibility. 
Tarde was too much a naturalist to accept 
the indeterminism demanded by the tradi- 
tional retributory theory of punishment, 
yet too much of a lawyer to reject moral 
treat punishment from 
standpoint, merely as 
theory that re- 
of personal iden- 
similarity, that is, 
individuals 


by 


responsibility and 
utilitarian 
His 


is a 


a purely 


a deterrent own is 


sponsibility matter 
tity 
larity 

mental 
responsible means that he has ceased to be 
his normal and, indi- 
viduals, we hold an Englishman more clear- 
killing an Englishman 
savage. Social similar- 


simi- 
among A 
aberration which renders a man ir- 


and social of 


within and 


self; as between 


responsible for 
than for killing 
again, is explained by the Tardean prin- 
to the 
tend to trans- 


ly 
a 
ity 
ciple of imitation, according which 
dominant elements in society 
character to the 

the origin of 
lower 


it 


Imita- 
In 
the 
that 


mit their whole 


ilso explains erime 
the 


to-day 


tion 
older 
higher, 
the 


imitated 
to 


classes 


times 


truer say 


is 


the 


but 


ntry imitates eity 


co 
all this is very 


in 


is 


that 
the 
and 


deny 
But 
“similarity” 
The 
reminds one strongly of 
of bag 
and mints 
And 
read that arson is an imitation of 


One can hardly 
to the 
of 
exceedingly 
depicted 
the 
where 


reposing together on a warm day 


near point formulation 


terms “imitation” 


crude social situation as 
by Tarde 


social situation inside a paper 


chocolate creams cream 
are 
when we 
the practice of feudal lords of burning their 
enemy's villages, and that counterfeiting tis 
imitation of a royal (334), 
we feel that imitation has gone mad. The 
eriticiam should be obvious. The difference 
hetween the relations of individuals in hu- 
man society and the relations of objects in 
a paper bag lies In the fact that your hu- 
individuals are more or less conscious 


an monopeiv 


man 


merely select the most deserving ae themselves and of one another and ca-d 


sense of the 
consequences 


pable, in the strictly proper 
term, of communication. The 
of this relation are, however, highly com- 
plicated and very difficult to describe. It is 
much easier to set up in your imagination 
some sort of mechanical symbol, 
and then to develop the logic of the sym- 
bol rather than the thing symbolized. For- 
tunately, Tarde was too keen an observer 
to abide always by the logic of his con- 
ceptions. In the matter of imitation, 
learn with some surprise that the model for 
imitation is apt to be “the person with most 
ideas of a civilizing kind” (329)—which is 
quite another matter. A man who dines 
in the evening because “all the best people” 
do it is clearly an imitator. A man who 
discovers in the custom a sensible and use- 
ful idea for his own use is exercising re- 
sponsible judgment—but so far he is not an 
imitator. Again, no special responsibility 
towards another is imposed by the discov- 
ery that he wears the same size of collar as 
yourself, yet it seems true to say that, in 
most cases, an Englishman would be more 
| closely bound by responsibility to a fellow- 
Englishman than to a savage. This, how- 
ever, is less a matter of similarity than 
of mutual sympathy and understanding. 
Through the formation of an understanding 
|a mutual obligation may be created be- 
|} tween men of the most widely differing 
aims, but similarity binds nothing. 

Messrs. Charles Eveleigh Woodruff and 
William Danks, two of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, at Canterbury, have published a portly 
volume entitled “Memorials of Canterbury 
Cathedral” (Dutton). The successive stages 
in the construction of the building, the re- 
pairs and restorations, are interestingly de- 
scribed, with considerable attention to the 
history and internal economy of the priory 
of Christ Church. The authors have in- 
terpreted their subject broadly and have 
included such biographical and historical 
data as a true understanding of the history 
and environment of the building and of its 
clergy seemed to them to involve. While 
they have brought forward some fresh ma- 
terial (chiefly of minor importance), 
and have adequately used some older ma- 
terial for the first time, the book is, on the 
retelling of the story already 
known to us from the treatises of Willis 
and the graphic pages of Dean Stanley. 
One is inclined to feel that for the general 
reader the ought to have been dif- 
ferently proportioned. Fifty pages on the 
daily life of a Benedictine monastery is too 
familiar facts 
some thirty 


figure, or 


we 


| 


very 


whole, a 


volume 


much space devoted to very 
in a book which only 
pages to Becket’s connection with the Ca- 
thedral, his murder, and his shrine. The 
event was clearly the most striking in the 
history; the shrine incontest- 
ably one of the most important in West- 
ern Europe during the Middle Ages; the 
resort of pilgrims one of the most charac- 
teristic sights during one-third of the Ca- 
thedral’s life; the subject intimately con- 
nected with one of the enduring master- 
pleces of the world’s literature—yet this 
great and fascinating topic receives only 
|}a meagre notice, and Chaucer is not so 
much as mentioned. We should also have 
liked a fuller description of so interesting 
}a subject as the elaborate system of set- 
| tling tanks and piping instituted in the 
| twelfth century to provide the monks with 
pure water. Surely these features would 


allots 
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have been more valuable to the ordinary 
reader than the long technical specifica- 
tions regarding the bells, the various or- 
gans, the subjects past and present of the 
stained-giass windows, the list of organists 
and of the books in the library. The nu- 
merous excellent illustrations do not illus- 
trate really significant facts. They do not 
include an adequate ground plan of the 
Cathedral, the explanatory legends on the 
one given being so illegible as to render 
the plan worthless; nor a plan of the Ca- 
thedral and adjoining buildings in Becket's 
day: nor a series of clear plans tracing 
the gradual growth of the building; nor a 
map showing the location of the Cathedral 
in the town and its relation to the numer- 
ous buildings so frequently mentioned. 


the Meroitic Inscriptions of 
by F. L. Griffith, 


“Karanog, 
Shablul and Karanog,” 


reader in Egyptology in the University of | 
Oxford, is something more than a publica- | 


tion of inscriptions. It forms an impor- 
tant chapter in the progress of the deci- 
pherment of a still largely unintelligible 


system of ancient writing which we term)! 


“Meroitic,” after the Ethiopian 


’ 

to November, 1912, and a series of running 
Lotes on Turkish religion, law, and customs. 
The notes are chiefly remarkable as a proof 
—if any were needed—that a man may live 
for forty years in the most intimate con- 
tact with a foreign people, and yet, for lack 
of specific studies, remain in ignorance of 
the bases of their faith and practice. The 
illustrations are generally good if not novel 


Mr. Askew, whose ideas on a good many 
interesting matters we get in “Cross Views” 
(John Lane), through the pen of Mr. Wilfrid 
Scarborough Jackson, though he professes 
himself to be one of the serious, is yet, in 
spite of his name, by no means a person 
of disagreeable mental angularities. In- 
deed, aside from a few little vagaries of 
style, such as the rather persistent treat- 
ment of without as a conjunction, and an 
occasional sentence that yields its meaning 
somewhat reluctantly, Mr. Askew proves 
himself to be a delightful companion in 
the sixteen essays that make up the volume. 
| He is not, in fact, excessively serious, and 
| he is certainly not cantankerous; but he is 


| 


capital | an achievement, surely, in these days when 
city, Meroe, the centre of the southern civ-| the essay and, more broadly, the literature | 


ilization of the Nile far above Egypt. The |of comment in general aims to be so dia- 


progress of research in this little under- | bolically clever. 


Possibly the discursive- 


stood region, which has preserved to us/ ness seems a trifle forced and overdone in 
the only ancient history of a dark race | “Also a Garden,” and still more so in “A 


now in any measure surviving, 


has been| Wet Day”; but in both there are delicious 


reported from time to time in the pages of |things far more than sufficient to justify 


the Nation. 


vania expedition to northern Nubia has | peated. 


contributed essentially to our limited 


The University of Pennsyl-| their being; and the fault is nowhere re- 


One of the best of the essays is 
'“John Bull.” The first three pages of this 


knowledge of history in this remote region. | paper draw a picture of the Englishman 


The results attained have been published | 


by the University Museum in a series of 
eight volumes, of which the last two have 
already appeared, the one which has just 
now appeared being number six. In two 
cemeteries in Lower Nubia, a large mass 
of tombstones and other mortuary monu- 
ments were found by MaclIver. These he 
turned over to Mr. Griffith, who since 1907 
has been devoting himself to deciphering 
the writing. In the introduction to the 
volume, Mr. Griffith is able to give the 
phonetic equivalents of both of the Meroi- 
tic alphabets; that is, the hieroglyphic and 
the more rapid system which, though it 
may not be called cursive, is termed by 
Mr. Griffith “demotic.” These results re- 
quired more than four years of special 
study and they form a monument which 
will bring lasting credit and honor to their 
author. They will furnish the basis for 
future research in the history of this 
southernmost outpost of ancient civiliza- 
tion. 


In spite of republican simplicity a laud- 
able respect for ancestors generally char- 
acterizes Americans, and family genealogies 
and histories bulk large in their his- 
torical research. But few have had so mag- 
nificent an idea as Alexander W. Hidden, 
who in his “The Ottoman Dynasty” (New 
York: Nicholas W. Hidden) has used the 
whole House of Othman as a background for 
the life and exploits of his father, and has 
worked in among the illustrations of his 
book fourteen family portraits, including 
three of himself, and various family docu- 
ments reproduced in fac-simile. Besides 
these records, duly entered as part of the 
story of Turkey, there is a connected his- 
tory of the Osmanli sultans from the birth 
of the eponymous founder, Osman, in 1258, 





lasa figure markedly in contrast to all other 


Europeans. The picture is not meant to be 
| flattering to the Englishman's vanity; but, 
if one may say it without offence, Mr. 
Askew is characteristically English in his 
inability wholly to conceal his pride in the 
distinguishing temperamental limitations 
and defects which he confesses for the 
Englishman. But the book is in the main 
admirably written and abounds in brilliant 
things. One would search long for any- 
thing better, for example, than the ac- 
count given on pages 153-154 of “an ex- 
cellent lady” known to Mr. Askew. This 
lady’s intellectual quality is delightfully 
suggested by her favorite remark when very 
hard pressed: “You may be right, but I 
know you are not.” 


A readable series of articles contributed 
a few years ago to a Shanghai newspaper 
were published there in a volume called 
“Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life,” by 
John Macgowan. The book now seeks a 
larger audience under the title of “Men 
and Manners of Modern China” (Dodd, 
Mead)—to the confusion of librarians whose 
painful task it is to beware of old books 
reappearing under new names. The au- 
thor’s residence of half a century among 
the Chinese has given him an appreciation 
of their virtues, their qualities of industry 
and obedience, their cheerfulness, and their 
feith in education. Their faults are relent- 
lessly noted in every relation, but despite 
the provoking nature of many of these— 
notably their indifference to filth and un- 
truthfulness—there remains an abiding im- 
pression of a race likable not only as in- 
dividuals, but as a people. The changes 
that are transforming China to-day are 
widespread and profound, but the currents 





of common life which Mr. Macgowan de- 


also never smart, flippant, or paradoxical— | 





scribes are not greatly affected by them 
Under the republic, for example, state 
schools are designed to supplant the old 
voluntary system, “where the Government 
took no steps for the education of the chil- 
dren of the nation. It must be understood, 
however, that China, taken as a whole, is 
still carrying on the system of education 
that has beea in existence during the past 
ages. It will take long before men trained 
to teach the new educational methods can 
be obtained for the countless schools 


throughout the empire.” One of the ameni- 
ties of the old-fashioned teacher's life here 
portrayed has never hitherto been revealed 
to the Western world A it 
pears, is engaged by the year by the group 
of parents who are desirous of having their 
boys taught. His 
can only be tested by men of his own class 
Now and then a clever scamp who knows 
his Classics will come along and visit the 
school: 


teacher, ap- 


reputation as a scholar 


If the schoolmaster be a strong man and 
a good acholar, he has nothing to fear. 
If, however, he be a man of only moderate 
abilities and inferior scholarship, he is 
j}sure to be fleeced. For example, one of 
| these strollers enters a schoolhouse during 
| the time that the recitations are going on. 
|He sees at a glance that the teacher is a 
poor fellow and no match for him. He at 
}once assumes a stern and displeased air and 
| Says, “You have no right to be the instruc- 
tor of these boys, for you have not the 
learning that would qualify you to teach 
them. I propose to examine you to see if 
you are fit for your post, and if not, you 
shall at once vacate it, and I will take 
charge of the school.” It may be confident- 
ly affirmed that no such free-and-easy ac- 
tion could take place in any other country 
except China. The result is characteristic. 
No exchange is effected, but the poor teach- 
er has to buy off the scoundrel, who usually 
proceeds to spend his misbegotten gains in 
riotous living. 


There is an amazing chapter in Mr. Mac- 
sowan’'s book on lynch law in China, which 
the author declares to be an open and rec- 
ognized power by which the people take 
cognizance of wrongdoing except offences 
against the state. Theft seems to be the 
transgression chiefly capable of “arousing 
the very worst passions that lie smoulder- 
ing in the heart of the Chinese,” and a con- 
firmed thief, if he continues to prey upon 
a community that has repeatedly caught 
him, will ultimately be lynched in open day 
without interference from the authorities. 
Some of Mr. Macgowan’'s stories of torture 
and death by Chinese mobs are horrible 
enough, but the reader is struck by the 
evident eagerness with which he must have 
hurried to the spot so as to become an 
eye-witness of the scenes described, as well 
as by his concluding reflection that “the 
system of lynch law is more effective in 
China than hanging is with us.” 


The supplement-volume of Meyer's “Kon- 
versations-Lexikon” for 1911-1912 is a little 
larger than the previous ones, and is more 
profusely illustrated, the pictures, plans, 
diagrams, and maps numbering 1,260. 
Among the maps is one of the German Em- 
pire in colors, showing where each of the 
nine political parties had the supremacy 
on December 12, 1912. There is an inter- 


esting and suggestive illustrated article 
showing how the health of the school 
children in Germany is cared for. Ac- 


companying the article on meteorology are 
twelve portraits, of which two are of the 
late Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch and Prof. 








Cleveland Abbe, of our Weather Bureau 
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In his 
vork on the antecedents of Goethe's “Faust” 


recently published posthumous 
(Faust, vom Ursprung bis zur Verklarung 
jurch Goethe,” Berlin: Verlag Karl Cur- 

s), Oskar Schade the ultimate 
relationship of the 
the different 
Goethe's drama 


discusses 
8S and general 
lege nd 
lines of descent connecting 


the 


Lust and traces two 
book, published in 
n Frankfort-on-the-Main The first 
the series of editions of 
ist-book, with their various modifica- 
to the 

Goethe 
of 


popular 


with original Faust 


follows 


printed chap- 


rhe 


down miserably 


which knew as a boy 
lramatiza- 


Marlowe's 


* branches with the first 
HbOOK if 
vandering 

where 

Ger- 
rbled 
and 


the 


priated and t nslated by 


and later adapted and ga 


of various 


emarkable 


troups 
rm 
popu- 
of 
into a 
bes 

for a 
of 


eformation 
legenerated 
Goethe ame 


which form 


it hade 


in 


juainted with claim 


(an lition 


wet play) the 


prove this sec- 
ether 


Goeth 


first to 
though 


the 


ent, writers 


ed its probability him- 


iznorant of the relationship. This 


cle who died some even vears 


no new 


Faust 


its no new material and 


a welcome addition to 


of its readable nta 
pted fact 


the tudent and intere 


prese 


vithin a compass 


Goethe-Lexikon 


Alfred Kréner Verlag) is not what 


t but a selection of quota 


Goethe's works, letter diaries, 


itions, arranged in a quasi 
kach passag is cited 
on 


this 


id of 


fact 


under the he 


contained in it In 


is merely a book of 


ntly 


quo 


onvenk for finding 


sources give only titles 
persons to whom they 
vear, and will prove 
the 
compller 
to be 


3) isolated 


vishing to know 
is the 
ext is ig 
furni 
which the seeker 
may profitably re 
ited under each 


lally 


i gain 


grouped 
much 
of Goethe's 

promises 

if as in 
iaxims of 
viadom, if 
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’ ' 
sis, and by translation and comment the 


meaning is made clear, but the validity of 
the conceptions involved is not discussed. 
The authenticity of both epistles is de- 
fended. Professor Frame’s work was pre- 
ceded shortly by a treatise on the same 
subject by the brilliant German critic, Von 
Dobschiitz, but the American work does not 
or interest 
than the usual critical commentary to the 
non-critical student the of the 
Johannine Epistles,” by Rev. A. E. Brooke, 
Cambridge. The 
the aim pur- 
really a in 
on 


suffer by comparison. more 


is study 


of King’s College, 


matter 


Dean 

and 
chapter 
bearing 


introductory on 
of the letters 

church history, with 
the question of the rise of the 
The of the text 
than in most volumesof the series 
graphs devoted to application and improve- 
of the A third 


concluding pro- 


pose is 

important 
episcopate 
is free 


explanation more 


and para- 


not wanting. 
the 
commentaries on 
and Zechariah Prof. Hinckley G. Mit- 
chell, of Tufts College, Malachi Prof. 
John Merlin Powis Smith, of the University 
Chicago, and Jonah by Prof. Julius A. 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 


ment text are 
minor 


Haggai 


and volume on 
phets embraces 
by 


by 


ot 
Bewer, 


York city 


American will regret to 


Honoré Champion, a 


Many a bookish 
learn of the death of 
bookseller and publisher of the old school 
On the Quai Voltaire and later on the Quai 
Malaquais he was long a well-known figure. 


from London of 
William Chad Boscawen, who had long 
been connected with the of 
Oriental antiquities in the British Museum. 
His “The First of Em- 
pires,”’ largely to elucidating 
Western Asia. He was 


The death is reported 
St. 


department 


successful work, 


was devoted 
cuneiform texts of 
1854. 


born in 


ae 
science 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21. 


The of the annual general 
meeting of the Society held this 
year in the three days ending April 19. 
The address of welcome was made by 
president, Dr. W. W. Keen, who, 

Vice-Presidents W. B. Scott, of 
C. Pickering, of Har- 
vard, presided at the various sessions. 
The meeting was exceptional in the large 
number and high quality of the papers’ 
presented and in the wide range of sub- 


sessions 
were 


the 
with 
Princeton, and E. 


jects treated. 

In an earnest paper on “The Treaty 
of the United States relat- 
*”anama Canal,’ Charlemagne 


Obligations 
ing to the 
Tower gave a brief history of the vari- 
ous treaties and agreements between the 
United and Great Britain relat- 
ing to any such canal if ever construct- 
ed; and he urged that the United States 
honor bound not to do or allow 
anything which should in way 
inconsistent with the terms of our trea- 


States 


was it 


be any 


ties. | 


In a suggestive paper on “The Cause 
and Significance of Fever” Dr. V. C. 
Vaughn, of Ann Arbor, explained that 
fever is due to the digestion of pro- 
teins in the blood and in the tissues. 
Bacteria are living proteins. They get 
into the body and grow, converting the 
proteins of man’s body into bacterial 
proteins. After a period of incubation 
the cells of the body pour out a fer- 
ment which digests and destroys the 
bacteria. In this process fever orig- 
inates. In itself fever is beneficial. It 
is a manifestation of the attempt on the 
part of nature to destroy the invading 
organisms. However, nature may over- 
do the matter, and fever per se becomes 
dangerous when it goes too high. 

Dr. M. P. Ravenel, of the University 
of Wisconsin, explained how perfectly 
typhoid fever can be controlled by vac- 
cination. This practice was tried for 
the first time on a large scale during 
the Boer War. Since then it has un- 
dergone investigation by scientific 
boards in several countries. In the Unit- 
ed States it was recommended by such 
a board in 1909. The results were so 
favorable that in 1911 it was made com- 
pulsory for all officers and enlisted men 
under forty-five years of age. The meth- 
od is an extension of the well-known 
bacterial vaccination discovered by Pas- 
teur. The practice has proved of great 
value in checking epidemics and in the 
cure of “typhoid carriers.” 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, gave illus- 
trations of a very remarkable and an- 
cient fossil fauna discovered by him in 
the mountains of British Columbia 2,000 
feet above Field, on the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. The fossils are most beau- 
tifully preserved and include such deli- 
cate forms as jelly fishes, fine marine 
shells, and a large variety of crusta- 
ceans. Altogether more than eighty gen- 
era of invertebrate fossils have been 
tound in a bed not above five feet thick. 
They are all of marine origin and lived 
at a period when there were no verte- 
brates in existence, such as fishes, rep- 
tiles, and mammals, 

In a paper entitled “Some Unsolved 
Problems in Radioactivity,” William 
Duane, late of the Curie Radium Labor- 
atory in Paris, after treating of some 
of the purely physical aspects of the sub- 
ject referred at some length to the ex- 


icellent resuits that have been obtained 


abroad in the treatment of small super- 
ficial cancers by means of the rays from 
such radioactive substances as radium 
and meso-thorium. A number of pic- 
tures were presented showing the cases 
both before and after treatment. 

The Saturday afternoon session was 
devoted to a special symposium on 
“Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony,” 
Dr. Lewis W. Austin, head of the Unit- 
ed States Naval Radio-Telegraph Lab- 
oratory at Washington; Prof. G. W. 
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Pierce, of Harvard; Prof. M. I. Pupin, | 


of Columbia, and Prof. A. G. Webster, 
of Clark, taking part. The last-named 
gave an account of his experiences as a 
member representing the United States 
at the International Radiotelegraphic 
Conference of London about a year ago, 
and described the work of the Confer- 
ence in its essential features. It is ex- 
pected that this Conference will meet in 
Washington four years from the present. 

On Friday evening a reception was 
held at the hall of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, when Prof. G. G. 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Antiquity of 
Man in the Light of Recent Discover- 
ies.” 

On Saturday evening the usual ban- 
quet at the Bellevue-Stratford was at- 
tended by above one hundred members 
and guests. The toast to “The Mem- 
ory of Franklin’ was responded to by 
bis Excellency the French Ambassador, 
M. Jusserand; that to “Our Guests” by 
Prof. Arthur Schuster, F.A.S.; that to 
“Our Institutions of Learning” by Prof. 
A. G. Webster; and that to “The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society” by Mr. Hamp- 
ton L. Carson. 

Thus ended perhaps the most success- 
ful series of meetings ever held by “the 
oldest scientific society in America.” 

ARTHUR WILLIS GOODSPEED. 


The following science books are an- 
nounced by Dutton: “The Entomologist’s 
Log Book,” by Alfred Scorer; “A _ Dic- 


tionary of Botanical Names,” by George F 
Zimmer, and “The Guild of Garden Lovers,” 
by Constance O’Brien. 


Holt is bringing out this week Dr. F. 
Mather Sill’s work, “The Child, Its Care, 
Diet and Common Ills.” 

Though not without certain scientific 
shortcomings, Mary Evans Francis has 
skilfully brought together in “The Book 
of Grasses’ (Doubleday, Page) all the in- 


intellectually inquisi- 
tive should need. The formidable nature 
the ordinary technical treatment 
grasses has been overcome by the substitu- 
tion of plain English descriptions for each 
species. But the author has provided 
check upon offhand and inaccurate deter- 
minations by including also a careful semi- 
technical description. There pictures 
for many of the species, which aid materi 
ally in their determination, especially those 
showing dissections of the flowers. Excel- 
lent little illustrations accompanying ‘an 
introduction on unfamiliar terms, make it 
relatively easy for any one to acquire know- 
ledge of the parts of the flower—know- 
ledge quite indispensable for the proper de- 


formation that the 


of of 


a 


are 


termination of grasses. The book gives a 
short account of the sedges and rushes, 
neither of which belong to the grass fam- 
ily, but are always popularly so termed. 
The fact that this is the first work that 
presents the commoner grasses in a non- 
technical and attractive manner is sure to 
make it deservedly popular. There are a 


number of features that the technical bota- 
nist might object to, but the work, on the 


whole, is admirably conceived and executed. 
For those interested especially in the 
grasses of particular such as 
fields, meadows, 
woodlands, 
lists arranged 
A large number 
in add to 
and there 
of the 
work is 
set by these publishers 


locations, 

and 
author 
order 


sands salt marshes, 
etc., the has 
in the of 
of illustrations of grasses 
the of the book, 
sixteen illustrations 
more important species. The 


not up to the standard previously 


pre pared 
flowering 
situ usefulness 
are colored 
color 


Their Plant- 
Identification” 
D 
made by 


to 


“Trees in Winter Study, 


ing, Care, and (Macmillan), 
by A. F. Blakeslee and C 


fulfilment of 


Jarvis, is the 


the au- 
book 


England 


a promise 
about in 


issue 


“New 


thors, a year ago, 


their successful 
Trees Winter,” 
of Bulletin of 


Experiment Station. They have 


form very 


which came out 


the 


in as part 
Agricultural 


added 


69 Storrs 


about 


200 pages of introductory matter relating 
to the care and planting of trees, in which 
are considered, among other topics, the 
structure, life, growth, and propagation 
of trees. There are chapters on planting, 
care, injuries, diseases, and remedies. The 


introduction to the second discusses 


such topics as habit, twigs, leaf-scars, 


part 
buds, 


fruit, etc. Each of these, and several oth- 
er aids in the determination of trees in 
winter, are discussed in detail, always from 
the point of view of the general reader 
and lumberman. A key to the genera and 
individual keys to each genus complete 
the introductory matter It may be found 
that the keys will require more familiar 
ity with such things than the average 
user of the work will have, but they are 
excellent and have been drawn with ad 
mirable fidelity. The body of this second 
part contains a detailed description of 
habit, bark, twigs, leaf-scars, buds, fruits, 
and wood, together with a discussion of 
the distribution and a comparison with 
other trees with which the one under dis- 
cussion might be confused. Nearly all the 
native trees are so treated, as well as a 


number of wild species which are so wide- 
ly cultivated that they attract as much at- 


tention as native kinds For each species 
there is a splendid composite photograph 
showing general habit and character of 
bark and of the branches and twigs. Fre- 
quently, also, the fruits and nuts are 
shown. There is a comprehensive index 
and a glossary of botanical terms, which 
in the text have been avoided wherever 
consistent with accuracy After the large 
crop of the “How to Know” books, and 
numberless compilations, the jaded tree- 
lover will turn with avidity to this excel- 
lent study, which for a certain thorough- 
ness and freshness of handling is im- 
measurably in advance of any recent pub 
lication on the subject Seme discussion 


differ- 
but 


of the altitudinal preferences of the 


ent species would have been welcome, 


such a minor shortcoming in a book so 


generally excellent is of small moment 


In publishing his “Gardening Indoors and 


Under Glass” (McBride, Nast & Co.), Mr 
F. F. Rockwell has put the gardening pub- 
lic under obligations. While it cannot su 
persede Mr. Rexford’s “Indoor Gardening,” 
which, on account of its enthusiasm and 
practical wisdom, should be on the shelves 
of every grower of house-plants, the new 
publication supplements and extends the 









older. The directions are thorough, taking 
the beginner from the growing of seedlings 


ind cuttings, through the care of plants of 
a very wide variety, to the greenhouse or 
the frames, in order to prepare for outdoor 
ulture. Mr. Rockwell occasionally has new 
methods (witness his flats and the scheme 
for watering and draining), and a blunt 
word of praise or blame where it is needed 
The writing is simple and effective, havi 
that conviction which arouses the ader 
attempt the unknown, even leading him so 
far as to consider the possibility of a leat 


to greenhouse 

In “A Farmer Note-Book” (Badger), Mr 
( E. D. Phelps wanders from swimming 
to Socrates from poetry to waterspouts 
with glimpses at farm practices or event 


whether past or present. The book is neither 


practical, keenly observant, nor deeply pen 
etrative;: its flavor is mild. Presumably l 
ed into print by the success of David Gray 
son, Mr. Phelps’s book can compete with 
neither the philosophy nor the humanity of 
that stimulating writer 

John Matter, the author of “Once” and 
Three Farms” (Holt), is clever, imagina 
tive, often witty, and always self-cor io 
Like so many celebrants of the simple lif 
he does not know how to be simple, the 
he would very much like to know he 
He pursues Ingenuousness with a go leal 
of ingenuity He calls us back to tl far 
ind makes his farmers talk like member 
of a cotert He professes to ow! ! 
ery few book but his style is bookish In 
the extreme, determined to be liter it 
ill costs It may be that the doctri of 
hback-to-the-farm” needs fresh adornment 
if it is to get a further hearing—or, rather 
i it is to get beyond a hearing ( it 
numbers of city people now blandly admit 
that they would be better off in the country 
that the real thing to do is to get los¢ 
to the soil, to live the out-of-door life, t 
plough and hoe and—and whatever else it 
amounts to out there Mr. David Grayson 
has not conducted his magazine adventures 
without an admiring audience, nor have the 
land agencies enounced the joys and the 
profits of farming to deaf ears But most 
city people are pretty well satisfied to lister 
and assent, and we doubt whether elegant 
variations on the theme, like Mr. Mitter 
will really convince any citizen that it i 
time to take the train for Arcadia 

The first of the three farms with which 
fancy here plays begins and ends in fan 
a farm in the Riviera indolently dreamed 
of, and never really sought for. Our second 
is a quarter-section in Saskatchewan. Hers 
a shack is built, twenty acres broken up, 
and a single crop of flax harvested; when 
we are transported, suddenly and without 


explanation, to our third, a family home- 
stead in Indiana As the farm and Its re 
sponsibility belong to our father, and ther 
is a resident farmer and wife to o the 
brunt of the work, we are in clover at last 

free to enjoy what is enjoyable in farm 
life, and to avoid what is unpleasant. Bool 
of this sort are well calculated to charm 
the city dweller, who takes his agriculture 
icariously The real farm-liver and farm 
lover does not need to ha t! ind 
solid satisfactions of his lot dech h 
an artificial glamour 

Lester Frank Ward, a member of many 

entif ocleth in this country and Eu- 
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rope, and in 1903 president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, died Friday 
in Washington 
1841, in the Civil War, and in 
1869 graduated from Columbian (now 
Washington) University. He car- 
ried on investigations in geology, botany, 
and sociology. A list of his writings fol- 
lows: “Guide to Flora of Washington and 
Vicinity,” “Dynamic Sociology,” “Sketch of 
Palwobotany,” “Synopsis of the Flora of the 
Group,” “Types of the Laramie 
“Geographical Distribution of Fos- 
Factors of Civiliza- 


Eco- 


in served 


George 


Laramie 
Flora,” 
sil Plants,” “Psychic 
tion,” “Psychological Basis of Social 
“Political Ethics of Spencer,” 
Principles of Sociology,” “Outlines of So 
and 


nomics,” 


clology,” “Sociology and Economics,” 


Pure Sociology.’ 


and Musie 


Drama 


Struc- 
New 


Studies in 
R. Hunt. 
$1.50 net. 
This volume bears upon a fly leaf the 

endorsement of the board directors 

Drama League of America, com- 

“one of the most valuable 

publications on the sub- 

that structure in modern 
But it difficult determine 
special value consists. Such 

ol 


To-day: 
Elizabeth 
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By 
John Lane Co. 
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York 


of 
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mending it as 
among recent 
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plays is to 


wherein the 


al 


are 


dramatic composi- 
particularly 
illustrations 
or the opin- 
indisputably 


radition laws 


quoted are not 


tion iS 


while the are 
authoritative 
ns founded the 


upon m 


exhibits a wide 
literature, 
pleasantly large 

of topics, and supplies a num- 
be fresh to 


But the writer 


theatrical 


sound 


acquaintance with 


chats enough a 


upon 
Variety 
of which will 


ber hints 


nov es if not to expe rts 
too much space is devoted 


not badly done in them- 


Altogether 
to the analyses 
of plays as “The Servant 
“The Earth,” 
Fan”; and 
find “The 
and “What Ev- 
selected ideal 


selves such 


in the House,” “Disraeli, 


“Lady Windermere’s 


somewhat startling to 
Crichton 
Knows as 
al- 
dis- 
the 
of 


to 


literature, 
of 


humor, 


of dramati 
dream 


the 


one would 


tractiveness 
author has 
tructive skill 
plays 
ition that 
art of giv- 
rest 


oclal 


} 


ie but tiie n 


anything new In the 


bsorbing dramatic int to pay- 


lcal analysis is fantastk One 
and “Mac- 
What 
absorbing, 
inspiring, 


the psy- 


juld suppose that “Othello” 


written. 
that 


never been 


did to show 
especially attractive or 
be of 
hological and physiological peculiari- 
of ordinary everyday folk, with- 
the ald of romantic accessories. And 
that, with all his 


was 


rama could made out 


out 


it should be noted 


He was born in Joliet, IIl., | 
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naturalistic and professedly logical 
methods he could, for his purposes, ig- 
nore probability like any romanticist. 
Incidents in real life do not always oc- 


cur in accordance with physiological or | 


philosophical formule. The author has 


a perception of this truth when, in up-| 


holding the cause of realism, she says 


that “one reason why life in its verity'| 
too much for any but the greatest) 


ig 
dramatic artist, is because it is so full 
of exceptions and aberrations, and so 
illogical in its workings.” Precisely. The 
fact is, although many modern critics 
are unwilling to admit it, that imag- 
ination, when it does not deal with the 
supernatural or the frankly impossible, 
often gets nearer to the essential truth 
of nature than does the conscientious 
realist. Elsewhere, on the same theme, 
the writer argues: “Apparently the old 
structural forms need not be wholly 
abandoned. The drama of mental states 
always has its fundamental ‘story,’ just 
as much as ‘Ruy Blas’ or ‘Fedora.’ Of- 
ten where this story is extracted and 
set in order, it proves quite as entertain- 
ing as the mere narrative of many an 
old romantic tragedy.” Of course it does. 
One story may be as good as another, 
but the story that contains the most 
powerful human appeal and the finer in- 
tellectual literary quality is apt to 
be the better story of the two. 


or 


Moffat, Yard & Co. will for the 
Educational Mrs. Emma Sheridan 
“Educational Dramatics,’ which is 
described as a guide for amateur actors. 
“Sardou and the Sardou Plays” (Lippin- 
cott), by Jerome A. Hart, appeals to read- 
ers on the edge of literature with a natural 
predilection for authors likewise on the 
edge. The -plan has a naiveté that rises 
almost to originality. One hundred and 
twenty-nine pages of biography, of inter- 


publish 
Players 
Fry's 


est mainly anecdotic, are followed by two} 


hundred and thirty-six pages of summaries 
of plots related solely for their worth 
as narratives. An appendix (not so called) 
Sardou productions in the 
The thirty-seven abstracts 
of plots suggest the remark that such 
summaries, if more briefly, ably, and se- 
riously done, might have a value, partly as 
reading, partly as dispensations 
the case of prolific mediocri- 
and sub-Sardou types. 
The is too considerate of 
his public to be serious. As journey-work 
the book has points of respectability; some 
works consulted and 
catalogued, French spelling and accentua- 
tion have been conserved, the author main- 
tains a decency which belies the Parisian 
subject and setting, and substitutes for the 
journalist's factitious gusto that diligence 
in point of task and that apathy in respect 
of materials which mark the well drilled 
but phlegmatic stenographer. His indiffer- 
ence to his own performance is its one ju- 
dicial quality; in such matters one pre- 
fers the stoic to the epicurean. 


Six more of the Tudor Shake- 
speare (Macmillan) have come to hand, all 


enumerates 
United States. 


guides to 
it, in 
of the 
present 


from 
ties Sardou 


author 


excellent have been 


volumes 


tT 

but completing this scholarly undertaking. 
| They are: “Julius. Cesar,” edited by Robert 
M. Lovett; “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
edited by Fred P. Emery; “Cymbeline,” 
edited by Will D. Howe; “Henry 
|VI,” Part iii, edited by Robert Ad- 
|ger Law; “Pericles,” edited by C. Al- 
|phonso Smith, and “Titus Andronicus,” 
edited by Elmer Edgar Stoll. A _ hard 
task fell to the last-named editor. In try- 
ing to steer a safe course among the many 
debatable theories connected with “Titus 
Andronicus” Mr. Stoll becomes a bit con- 
fusing, but not seriously so. He himself 
adds nothing new to the discussion. On 
previous occasions we have set forth the 
aims of this new edition, which is under 
the general editorship of Profs. W. A. 
Neilson and A. H. Thorndike, and will only 
repeat briefly that it has been prepared by 
the best American scholarship. 


The speedy collapse of “The Happy Isl- 
and” at His Majesty’s Theatre, in London, 
compelled Sir Herbert Tree to make speedy 
revision of his plans. For the present he 
has revived “The School for Scandal,” with 
Phyllis Neilson Terry, for the first time, as 
Lady Teazle. This young actress is having 
her full share of brilliant opportunities. 
Matheson Lang has been engaged for 
Charles, and Sir Herbert, of course, re- 
sumes the part of Sir Peter. This revival 
will be followed in due course by Somerset 
Maugham’s English adaptation of “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” and an English ver- 
sio. of “L’Homme qui assassina,” which 
had a success some time ago at the ThéAtre 
Antoine in Paris. The piece is taken from 
the novel of Claude Farrére. In London it 
will be called “The Right to Kill.” 


Arthur Bourchier intends to _ revive 
Brieux’s “The Arm of the Law” at the Lon- 
don Garrick. 

“The Typhoon” seems to have met with a 
favorable reception at the Haymarket The- 
atre in London. The London Times says: 

Mr. Laurence Irving’s Takeramo is an 

extraordinary tour de force. He appears 
more Japanese than the real Japanese who 
figure here and there in the cast; not 
| merely in make-up, but in every trick of 
speech and gait and gesture, in his per- 
sistent suppression of emotion, in the calm, 
almost saintly dignity of his demeanor. 


James Bernard Fagan has to a great ex- 
tent rewritten and remodelled his play 
“The Earth,” providing it with a new and, 
as he thinks, highly dramatic ending. He 
is to experiment with it in the English 
provinces, and will play one of the prin- 
cipal parts himself. He has had consider- 
able stage experience in the companies ot! 
F. R. Benson and Beerbohm Tree. 


“Le Secret” of Henri Bernstein, the new 
play of which Madame Simone has just as- 
sumed the chief female part in Paris, ap- 
pears to be an unrelieved study of femi- 
nine treachery. The heroine is a fascinat- 
ing but malignant creature who cannot en- 
dure the spectacle of another’s happiness. 
Therefore, she conspires against her dear- 
est friend, first contriving to separate her 
from her lover, and afterward, when she 
has been married to another man, plotting 
to confront her with the discarded lover 

| under conditions pecullarly disquieting to 
the husband. Seemingly, there is not a re- 
deeming trait in the character. In the 
|} end she makes confession and is forgiven, 
'her husband vowing that he worships her 
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in spite of everything. Doubtless the part 
offers varied histrionic opportunities to Ma- 
dame Simone, but its value must be wholly 
theatrical. 





Recent festivities in Leipzig celebrated 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the St. Thomas School. It 
Was once under the control of the mon- 
astery. In 1531 the Protestant magistracy 
took over the school, which was then much 
enlarged and improved. Two centuries 
later, when Bach was the Cantor, an ex- 
tra story was built. The fabric remained 
unaltered till about thirty years ago, when 
it became the central office of the mili- 
tary chaplains, and the school migrated 
to the suburbs. The statue which four 
ladies erected to their teacher, J. Adam 
Hiller, was taken down and built into a 
new door of St. Thomas’s, which is now 
the Garrison Church. Bach’s monument, 
put up by Mendelssohn, remains on the 
promenade; in the square, just outside the 
church, is the great statue of Bach, un- 
veiled in 1908. 

From Leipzig comes the news that Ber- 
lioz’s fifty-year-old opera, “Beatrice and 
Benedict,” has been produced there with 
great success in a version made by the 
present Philharmonic conductor, Josef 
Stransky, and Wilhelm Klefeld. The critics 
speak of this version as “very clever.” It 
seems that there was need of a good deal 
of editing to make the opera presentable 
The libretto, which is based on Shake- 
speare’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” hac 
to completely worked over, and Mr. 
Stransky not only transferred the musical 
numbers to more advantageous places, but 
interpolated airs from other juvenile works 
by Berlioz. 


= 


be 


The German critics not only do not like 
Puccini's music in “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” but the story itself strikes them as 
“a clumsy mixture of brutality and senti- 
mentality.” “How exalted in comparison is 
the text ‘Tosca, exclaims Hugo 
Rasch in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, af- 
ter hearing the opera in Berlin. Puccini, he 
thinks, has been steadily going down hill, 
and the end of the last act represents low 
tide in his activity, while the action in this 
“an insult te any even half-culti- 
audience.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


Lonpon, April 7. 


exhibition of the Internationa! 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Grav- 
again this spring a disappoint- 
ment. For a while the Society could 
be counted upon to show all that 
most active and most original and most 
interesting in the modern art, not only 
of England, but of the world. It 
every vital phase and move 
ment. It organized the indepen- 
dent exhibition in London, free 
cliques and unshackled by modern con 
ventions, a healthy antidote to the 
Academy. The tradition it sought t 
carry on was that not of any particular 


The 
Society 
ers is 


was 


rep- 
resented 
one 


ol 





group, but of good work, wherever pro- 
duced and wherever found, though it 
never shrank from honest experiment. 
I am amused, in the midst of the pres- 
ent excitement over what is called Post- 
Impressionism, to remember that at the 
International the artists looked upon 
as leaders by the Post-Impressicnists 
were first seen in London—Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Vuillard, Maurice Denis, Ma- 
tisse, Flandrin, were all, at various 
times, exhibited there; but the mo- 
ment of the “boom” not having arrived, 
their work created no sensation and re- 
mained unnoticed save by the few who 
knew and understood. 

Of late years, however, after a num- 
ber of brilliant and splendidly promis- 
ing seasons, the foreign element has 
been gradually growing less and less, un- 
til now it has almost completely disap- 
peared from the International, which 
the British members of the Society 
threaten to reduce to a mere annex of 
the Royal Academy and the New Eng- 
lish Art Club. Even the hanging and 
arrangement have ceased to receive the 
attention that once made the exhibition, 
as a whole, the most dignified and beau- 
tiful held in London. it 
inevitable that this year there should 
be a certain feeling of staleness. The 
exhibition is given at the new Grosvenor 
Gallery, which opened last autumn for 
the first time, with a show of very much 
the same men, and which has just closed 
the yearly exhibition the National 
Portrait Society, many of 
bers belong also to the International. It 
is extraordinary that artists do not real 
ize there is such a thing as showing too 
often and consecutively. A good 
thing may be overdone. But when the 
public and the critics become indiffer- 
ent, the artists seek the cause anywhere 
save in the monotony of the entertain- 
inent they provide. This 
the Institute—though I must not be 
derstood to include it 
things—eliminating their press day be- 
cause the critics have kept on saying 
the same unpleasant things about 
same work they have found on the same 
walls in show after show. And we have 
again a society of Post-Impressionists, 
apparently realizing that 
sionism may pall, challenging the pub- 
lic’s curiosity by suppressing the names 
of the exhibitors, and thus turning the 
collection of their work into a prize puz- 
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The loss of the foreign element is seri- 
the 
the chief reason for its existence. There 
work the 
president, Rodin, has dominated the ex- 
hibiti represented 
Young Girl 


us for International, taking away 


have been years when the of 


on; thig year he is 


by his well-known be- 


only 
tween her Good and Evil Genius, lent by 
Edmund Davis. But, then, the Society, 
having chosen a sculptor for their pres- 
and having given the 


ident sculptors 
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chief place in their titles, have made 
their headquarters in a gallery 
it is impossible to exhibit any 

smallest pieces of sculpture, a fact 
which strikes the outsider as a cur 
contradiction. Otherwise few 

from France, and 
from Spain. Professor Sauter and Joseph 
Fennell, who both spend much of thx 
time in London, represent respectively 
Germany and America; and James Mor- 
rice, Canada. Belgium (save for an Al- 
fred Stevens), Holland, Italy, Austria, 
Scandinavia might not exist as far as 
the International is concerned. 

If the British exhibitors, having got 
rid of the foreigner, endeavored to show 
themselves at their best, there might 
be some excuse for this change of policy. 
But they do not. It looks as if men like 
Lavery, Arpen, Strang, and C. H. Shan- 
non, who have been made Associates of 
the Royal Academy, reserving 
their most important canvases for the 
show that opens next month at Burling- 
ton House. If they are not must 
give them the benefit of the doubt 
have but to thank for 
impression make. Lavery 
no portraits, but instead 
paintings of the Alps in 
The Monk, a clever piece of realism, the 
great snow-clad slopes dazzling the eye 


vhere 
but the 
lous 
things of 
note not 


come ing 


ir 


were 


one 
they 
themselves the 
they sends 
three small 


winter; one, 


in paint as they would in nature; the 
other two curiously dwarfed by the lit 
tle figures, scattered over the vast snowy 
stretches, which should give the scale; 
and none of the three suggesting the 
majesty and beauty of the mountains as 
successfully as the studies of the Mat- 
terhorn, from different points of view 
and under different atmospheric ef- 
fects, by Professor Sauter. Many paint- 
ers, from Turner to the Hudson River 
School, have painted mountains, but few 
with success, few with the right appre- 
ciation of the subtlety of their color and 


the dependence of their beauty and their 
grandeur upon light 
not upon detail. 
as well as others he 


atmosphere, 
studies, 


and 
In 


has already shown 


and these 


of similar subjects, Sauter has revealed 
such true understanding and sympathet 
ic it A] 
pine series is but at the beginning 


vision, that is to be hoped his 


Strang, the vice-president of the Inter- 


national, has only one portrait—-the Rev 


W. Wilks, Secretary of the Royal Hortl- 
cultural Society—a full-length seated 
figure, with a bunch of daffodils on a 
table to one side, a flat yellow back 
ground, and a curtain falling stiff 
straight folds behind the flowers; the 
pose is hard and uncompromising, the 
modelling crude, the detail harsh and 
sharp—it is one of the pictures, no 
doubt, that Strang is said to be paint 
ing for posterity, and that might with 
advantage remain unseen until posterity 
Claims them. Orpen also is content to 
send one painting, a variation of an old 
theme-—the seashor+ 1 tent, a figure, 
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making a pattern with 
it falls—a 
And from C. H. 
Shannon but a single can- 
vas, The Amethyst Necklace, one of the 
lifeless nudes he has often painted, with 
usual accessories, graceful in design, 


trong sunlight 


shadows where clever 


but little 
there 


udy, more 
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ject, repeated, will if convention 
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Indeed, among them all, James Pryde \On Drawing and Painting. 


sent ofl 
is by no 
ans a great It shows a 
gray, quiet interior such the Dutch- 
men loved to paint and painted infinite- 
ly better, lofty with, al- 
most filling it, a huge, high four-poster 
purple curtains, the centre of the 
of death Pryde turns 
into light comedy. The whole has a the- 
air. Not the title, the agi- 
of the little figures, at the 
the bed, one at the door, can 
disguise the fact that the painter was 
not in the least moved by the subject— 

had decided that 
was until the painting was fin- 
ished and a title needed—but found him- 
self immensely amused with his scheme 


me to have 
Death Bed 
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forever. 
it sooner 


last 


from or later, sooner when 


Repetition takes the life | 


the formula has but a weak foundation, | 


as in the case of many of the men and 
label themselves Post- 
Impressionists. There are one or two 
paintings of the kind in the Interna- 
tional that would seem crude even if 
hung as posters on the hoardings. A 
first show of Post-Impressionists may 
‘give food for thought, as I see has been 
the case in New York. But a second, in 
my experience, is as flat and monot- 
onous in one way as the Royal Acad- 
emy is in another. Formula, under 
whatever guise, is a pitfall for the art- 
N. N. 


women who now 


ist. 
By Denman 
Boston: Hough- 


net. 


Waldo Ross, Ph.D. 
ton Mifflin Co. 2.50 


Coming at a time when the interest of 


the art world is fixed upon an upheaval, | 


Mr Ross's book must, its dignity, 
seem tame. There is only one mild ob- 
servation on the Post-Impressionists and 
Futurists: “To some of us, and among 
them I count myself, it is a warning.” 
The classical atmosphere of Mr. Ross’s 


by 


book is refreshing. The introduction is|* ‘ , 
|times deadly to the painting. The oils 


especially rich in wisdom and deserves 
to be read by every artist and art stu- 
dent in the country, as well as by the 
collector and amateur. Yet the book has 
been excluded from several art schools, 
because it is thought inadvisable to put 
a further tax on the student’s mind. 
“The pupil,” says Mr. Ross, “is told how 
very dangerous it is to use his intelli- 
gence. He may use his eyes, but must 
use his mind. The teacher says, 
think about your performance. 
talk about it; and don’t listen 
Above all things, don’t 
read any books. Go ahead and paint. 
Paint every day, and all day long. Keep 
at it, and take the consequences.’ ’’ And 
your reviewer can vouch for it that this is 
an accurate description of contemporary 
in London, Paris, New York, 
and Boston. In the next paragraph we 
find illuminating information about De- 
gas, that god of the present-day careless 
draughtsmen, the shirkers, and short-cut 
artists. When Degas was asked to ex- 
plain his art, which was supposed to be 
an of his instinctive im- 
pulses, an expression of “temperament 
and personality,” he “No art was 
ever less spontaneous than mine; what 
I do of reflection and the 
study of the great masters. Of inapira- 
tion, spontaneity, temperament—temper- 
ament is the word—lI know nothing.” 
“Painting is a scientific practice,” 
Ross, and thus echoes the teach- 
Da Vinci. “It is a way of do- 
things which must be understood 
and mastered.” What the 
science of the old masters has gradually 
hit-or-miss, happy-go-lucky 
The modern portrait 


not 
‘Don't 
Don't 
to any talking. 


methods 


expression 
said: 


is the result 


says Mr 
ings of 
ings 
was 
become a 
form of painting. 


deep | 
we should not have a room full of em- 


painter does not insist upon his sitter 
being each day in precisely the same 
position, he is satisfied if the pose is 
approximately the same. Even a mas- 
ter like John Sargent is strangely lax in 
respect to his model’s position. To get 
the “movement,” and “character,” and 
“feeling” is apparently all that the art- 
ist of to-day is seeking. It is difficult 
to envisage that sedate age when handi- 
craft was governed by the rule of thumb, 
and pride of workmanship went band 
in hand with great achievement. Many 
artists of distinction are suffering from 
a lack of knowledge in the permanency 
of pigments, and still more from ignor- 
ance in their use. Pictures painted by 
them, charming in other respects, fail, 
let us say, in one muddy passage. This 
fault could not occur if sufficient study 
were given to Mr. Ross’s color theory. 
The student will have to start from 
new premises, and with a different 
choice of painting equipment. He will 
realize, probably for the first time, that 


|most of our art materials are inadequate 


or worthless, the colors apt to be coal- 
tar products and fugitive, the canvas for 
the most part uncertain, and the secret 
preparation which covers its surface oft- 


or mediums are prepared mechanically, 
and when a good quality is obtained the 
process is kept secret. One painter re- 
cently returning from Italy brought with 
him what he asserts to be “Tintoretto’s 
vehicle,” but instead of giving the recipe 
freely to his brother artists, he has plac- 
ed it in the hands of a New York chem- 
ist, who prepares and sells it for a price 
far beyond the means of the majority 
of students. 

Mr. Ross’s theory of color will strike 
readers as unwieldy, just at first. There 
is a chart so formidable that one is 
tempted to give it all up or to be witty at 
its expense, Tones of color are conceiv- 
ed as being as many as the gradations 
of light. There can be an infinite num- 
ber of tones between the highest sight 
and the densest black. Colors not being 
equal in intensity, this scale is most 
interesting, as it shows the pigment col- 
ors placed in their spectroscopic order 
and their tonal variance. The scale is 
analogous to the musical scale and must 
be learned in the same way. From this 
advance to drawing and painting, 
design, pure and applied; representa- 
tion; modes of representation; represen- 
tation in forms of design. Order and 
harmony are considered at length ia the 
chapter on design. 

One great principle given on page 125 


we 


' strikes at the root of the evil now threat- 


ening our art schools. Under the head- 
ing Drawing from Nature, Mr. Ross 
fully explains the pictorial plane, and if 
this theory were adopted by the schools 


bryonic artists all making uniform 
drawings from a model placed in their 
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midst. 
ject the same size unless they are at 


the same distance from that object and | 


happen to choose the same pictorial 
plane. Yet go into any art school and 
you will find all the sheets of charcoal 
paper filled; the head of the model 
crowding against the top, the feet ex- 


actly at the bottom, except in the case) 


of the rank beginners who have not yet 
learned to “train the eye,” and whose 
natural tendency is to draw things the 
size they see them. The instructors in- 
sist upon this method, which probably 
originated at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

We cannot subscribe to all the state- 
ments in this book, for a great many of 
them depend upon personal taste, but it 
must be admitted that the precepts giv- 
en are those of the old masters. Many 
of the rules are to be found in the Da 
Vinci notebooks, and many in the teach- 
ings of Diirer. 





During the work of excavating the foun- 
dations of the new Ministry of the Interior 
in Rome, between the Vie Balbo, Agostino 
Depretis, and Venezia, a large ancient 
building has come to light, which is sup- 


posed to have been a bath, perhaps that 
mentioned in the Acta Sanctorum, under 
the name of Novatus. A marble statue of 


Venus has been found in the building. 
“The Childhood of Art” (Putnam), by H. 
the art the cave- 
in and Spain, of early 
and Mesopotamia, of Crete and 
There are nearly 500 illustrations, 
Mr. Spearing 


G of 
dwellers 


Egypt 


Spearing, treats 


France 


Greece 
of which sixteen are colored. 
justifies his sub-title, ““‘The Ascent of Man,” 
attempt to show that the 
primitive art depends on po- 
litical freedom, while the sudden declines 
of art are one and all attributable to 
tyranny. In this worthy cause mere hy- 
pothesis does valiant service, and the au- 
thor has prudently refrained from citing 
parallels in historic times. As a matter of 
fact, art flourish whenever, with 
a demand for it, there is general wealth 
and security. These conditions may be pro- 
duced either by a wise free state or a be- 
nevolent Oligarchical Venice, 
boss-ridden Florence, and free Sienna were 
all art centres. About 
third of this volume is given up to the art 
of the French and Spanish cave-dwellers, 
and there numerous illustrations of 
those admirable sketches of animals which 
these prehistoric artists graved on 
or painted in their Mr. Spearing’s 
lucid review this art is far the most 
interesting and valuable portion of his 
work. In fact, this is the only part of his 
book feels in 
with the childhood of art. The earliest re- 
mains of Egypt, of Chaldea, 
and Crete seem decadent as compared with 
the caveman’s work. We have to do, not 
with the vigor of childhood, but with some 
awkward adolescent stage. Moreover, these 
later chapters treat flelds that are quite 
familiar and already well covered by popu- 
lar handbooks. If Mr. Spearing’s book fails 
to make a unitary effect, it may still com- 
mend itself for its valuable review of neo- 
lithic art, for its abundant illustrations, 
and its generally cautious scholarship. 
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THE “RAILWAY RATE CASES.” 

Attorney-General McReynolds’s inter- 
vention on Monday in the suits pend- 
jing between certain State railway com- 
missions on the one hand, and the rail- 
ways or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the cther, evoked wide com- 
ment on the markets, because of the 
light it cast on the problem of the rail- 
ways and the Federal Government's re- 
lation thereto. It did not, however, rep- 
resent any actual change in the status of 
the litigation. It attracts particular at- 
tention because the important “Minne- 


sota rate case,” which was decided 
against the State authorities by the 
United States Circuit Court two years 


ago and has been before the Supreme 
Court on appeal for more than a year, 
was supposed now to be in the way of 
immediate decision; also last 
Monday's action of the Department of 
Justice emphasized the Administration's 
position in a Constitutional question of 
very great importance. But as a matter 
of fact, the position taken in the Attor- 
ney-General’s brief is not new. 

In the so-called “Shreveport case,” t! 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled 
in favor of the railways 
grounds in March last 
case the salient question 
the Texas Railway Commission had the 
right 
between certain points within the State, 
should amount to 
against traffic originating just 
the border, and therefore 
Federal regulation. The argument 
more than usually interesting from the 
fact that the State Railway Commission 
of Louisiana was contending that the 
railways in question should not do what 
the State Railway Commission of Texas 
insisted on their doing. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
divided 4 to 3 on its ruling, but the ma- 
jority opinion squarely decided that the 
Federal Interstate not 
only forbade discrimination as between 


because 


on similar 


year. In that 


was whether 


to require such rates, on traffic 


as discrimination 
across 
subject to 
was 


Commerce act 


two interstate hauls, butas between one 
interstate haul and another entirely 
within a State, and that such discrim- 
ination was involved in the Texas con- 
tention. The opinion continued: 

If one State may exercise its power of 
fixing rates so as to prefer its own com- 
munities, all States may do so. There 
would thus arise a commercial condition 
more absurd and unbearable than that 


which obtained prior to the Constitution 

written Comm is- 
in President Wilson's 
was upheld 


This opinion was by 
sioner Lane, now 
Cabinet, and its reasoning 
in the brief of the Attorney-General 
when the case came before the 
merce Court. 

In the more familiar “Minnesota rate 


case,” the same principle came to issue 


Com- 
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in a somewhat different form. That 


- 
é 
concerned the fixing of certain 
railway rates, within the State, so low 
as to involve reduction in the interstate 
rates to an alleged non-remunerativs 
basis, if the arbitrary State law, and the 
Federal law against discrimination 
were both to be observed. The Master 
in Chancery who first heard that case 
in 1911 decided that the State Commis- 


case 


sion’s rates were for that reason in- 
valid. Judge Sanborn, in the Circuit 
Court at St. Paul, confirmed that find 


ing, and the case was appealed by t! 

State of Minnesota to the United States 
Supreme Court, which has not yet pass 
ed upon it. The the Attor 


ney-General’s request to be allowed pat 


reason for 


ticipation as amicus curia@ is that, sinc: 
the at St. Paul was between the 
railways and the State Railway 
mission, the Federal authorities 
not originally a party. But Mr. 
Reynolds now defines the position of the 
Federal Government by filing ,with the 
Supreme Court, in relation to the Min- 
nesota case and others, the precise brief 
which he filed in the Texas litigation 


suit 
Com 
wel 


M 


The brief thus filed sets farth that 
the real question at issue is whether a 
State may deliberately shut out inter- 
state commerce by what the Attorney- 
General calls “adroit manipulation” of 

ites within that State. It contends 

it the Federal authority “extends t 
every act which substantially imped: 


or affects interstate commerce,” that 


“the means by which such commerce 

affected or impeded is !mmaterial,” and 
rate-fixing by 
commission, in- 
tent to discriminate and dis 
criminating against interstate commerc: 


in favor of intrastate commerce, is void 


that “a order a State 


tailroad with the 


actually 


per se.” 

In each of these contentions, the At- 
torney-General attacks the argument 
made last April before the Suprem: 


Court in the “Minnesota rate case” by 
the Governors of Ohio, Missouri, and N+ 
argued that 


of the 


braska. The Governors 


effect on interstate commerce 
State rate laws in question is “not onl 
incidental and indirect, but also legit 
mate” under our dual form of gove1 

ent If the lower rates within t 
States forced correspondingly l 

rstat rates t l ‘intersta 

ert ill have been relieved of a b 
den instead of having one imposed up¢ 

and any other position would lead 

“to the logical conciusion that the laws 
of trade are higher than the Const 


tion.” 
Here, then, are the elements for ¢ 

of epoch-making importar 

the 


cision 
highest 
request of the Federal 
be aligned against the ebove content 
in all the cases to which it 
gives a touch of dramati: 

the least part of 


the court, and unexpect 


Government 


would apply, 
Not 


the 


interest 


this arises from 
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fact that the action formally disavows 
for the Wilson Administration the nar- 

of the States’ rights ques- 
Its important bearing on the rail- 
way problem in particular is easily per- 
eived. It 
onsideration which even people who fa- 
drastic regulation of the railways 
admitted to be a grievance of those 
the existence of conflicting | 


rower view 


on 
brings squarely to issue the 
or 


have 


enterprises 


and mutually irreconcilable require. 
ments, as to rates and service, in the: 
Federal stututes and Interstate Com- 
merce rulings Om the one hand, and in 
the State laws and the State commis 
sioners’ requirements on the other. 
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